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Stewardship  Acknowledgment  Week 


1.  When  is  it?   March  4th-llth. 

2.  Where  is  it?    In  every  Reformed  Church  and  in  every  home  where  there  are 

Eeformed  Church  members. 

3.  By  Whom  Should  it  be  Observed?    By  every  member  of  the  Reformed 

Church. 

4.  How  Will  it  be  Observed?    Before  March  4th  each  person  will  decide  what 

percent  of  his  income  he  should  give  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  extension 
of  His  Kingdom.  He  will  then  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  money 
he  receives  or  earns  during  the  week,  March  4-11,  be  it  from  salary,  invest- 
ments, fees,  sales,  etc.  He  will  take  a  tenth  (or  other  portion  he  has  previously 
decided  upon)  of  the  total  amount  he  has  received  and  will  give  it  to  the  Lord 
for  His  work.  He  will  do  well  to  give  the  greater  part  of  his  tenth  through 
the  Church  to  help  the  payment  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  Appor- 
tionment, the  Forward  Movement  quota,  or  for  local  congregational  expenses 
or  benevolences,  for  the  Church  can  perhaps  use  the  money  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. He  may  give  the  remainder  of  his  tenth  to  hospitals,  orphanages,  etc., 
or  to  individuals  who  need  his  help  and  friendship. 

We  acknowledge  our  Stewardship  not  so  much  because  God  needs  the  money, 
as  because  we  need  to  give  it. 

5.  Why  Will  it  be  Observed? 

a.  So  that  for  one  week,  at  least,  the  Reformed  Church  members  may  experi- 
ence the  Joy  of  putting  God  first  in  their  lives  bv  giving  Him  the  "first- 
fruits." 

b.  As  an  experiment  for  many  people  who  believe  tlie  principles  of  Steward- 
ship and  hesitate  about  taking  the  initial  step  in  setting  aside  a  definite 
proportion.  A  week's  trial  of  thoughtful  giving  to  God  will  convince  them 
of  the  blessings  of  living  in  close  relationship  with  Him. 

c.  As  a  definite  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  they  recognize  they  are 
accountable  to  God  for  the  use  they  make  of  their  lives  and  possessions. 

d.  Because  with  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  have,  we  belong  to  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


"An  Oriental  Necklace  of  Needs" 

is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  prepared  by  Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartliolo- 
mew,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  great  needs  of  our 
work  in  Japan  and  China  are  set  forth  in  an  appealing  way.  Copies  may  be  secured 
for  the  teachers  in  your  Sunday  School,  and  members  of  the  Consistory  and  the 
Missionary  Committee  of  your  churcli  by  addressing  the 

BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 
306  Reformed  Church  Building,  15th  and  Race  Sis.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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I  sing  llie  soiij;  of  a  new  dawn  w-aking. 
A  new  wind  sliaking 

•  The  children  of  men. 
1  say  tlie  liearls  tliat  are  nigh  to  breaking 
Shall  leap  with  gladness  and  live  again. 

— Angela  Morgan. 


Duty  makes  us  do  things  well,  but  love 
makes  us  do  them  beautifully. 

— Phillips  Brooks. 


The  final  resource  of  a  serviceable  man  must 
be  his  own  inwardly  victorious  spirit,  sus- 
tained by  motives  which  wear  well,  by  un- 
smothered  faiths,  and  by  hopes  which  refuse  to 
grow  dim.         — Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 

"But  deep  in  the  heart  of  things  there  is  no 
real  antagonism  between  the  bliss  of  earth  and 
the  joy  of  Christ.  Fellowship  with  Christ  does 
not  demand  the  ascetic  life.  When  Christ 
spoke  of  the  world,  he  did  not  mean  this  rich 
and  beautiful  earth  whose  joys  make  up  the 
fulness  of  life.  God  never  meant  us,  for  the 
sake  of  finding  him,  to  turn  our  backs  on  love 
and  beauty  and  knowledge.  They  are  all  his 
gifts.  And  when  we  see  everything  as  his 
gift  and  find  him,  the  world  becomes  ours  in  a 
new  sen.se.  We  do  not  need  to  turn  away  from 
it  to  find  him." 


"I  am  waiting  for  the  coming 

Of  the  Lord  who  died  for  me; 
Oh,  his  words  have  thrilled  my  spirit, 

'I  will  come  again  for  thee' ! 
I  can  almost  hear  his  footfall 

On  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
And  my  heart,  my  heart  is  longing 

To  be  with  him  evermore!" 


To  live  for  today  is  in  the  noblest  sense  to 
live  for  eternity.  To  be  my  very  best  this  very 
hour,  to  do  the  very  best  for  tho.se  about  me, 
and  to  spend  tliis  moment  in  a  spirit  of  abso- 
lute consecration  to  God's  glory,  this  is  the 
duty  that  confronts  me. — David  J.  Burbell. 


Listen  to  this,  my  soul,  and  drink  at  the 
fountain  which  has  never  been  closed  since  the 
day  Christ's  bltxul  was  poured  out  on  Calvary! 
There  is  no  want  of  the  soul  which  cannot  be 
supplied.  Here  is  the  cure  for  thy  thirst. 
Drink,  then,  and  refresh  thy  spirit ! 

— Thomas  Champness. 


The  spiritual  man  prays  from  understanding 
rather  than  from  feeling.  He  prays  according 
to  the  needs,  not  according  to  his  inclination. 

— Charles  H.  Usher. 


I  love  to  think  that  God  appoints 

My  portion  day  by  day; 
Events  of  life  are  in  His  hand, 

And  I  would  only  say : 
"Appoint  them  in  Thine  own  good  time, 

And  in  Thine  own  best  way!" 

— A.  L.  Waring. 


Faith  climbs  the  ladder  of  reason,  and  stand- 
ing on  its  topmost  rung  it  is  a  virility  of  mind 
which  laj's  hold  on  what  it  cannot  yet  master 
in  logical  form.  It  pioneers  among  our  inher- 
itances. The  lack  of  faith  is  not  shrewdness, 
but  blindness.  —Cornelius  Woei.fkin. 


He  giveth  more  grace  when  the  burdens  grow 
greater. 

He  sendeth  more  strength  when  the  labors 
increase ; 

To  added  affliction  he  addeth  his  mercy, 
To  multiplied  trials,  his  multiplied  peace. 

— Annie  Johnson  Flint. 


Lord  God  in  Paradise, 

Look  upon  our  sowing. 
Bless  the  little  gardens 

And  the  good  green  growing! 
Give  us  Sim, 

Give  us  rain. 
Bless  the  orchards 

And  the  grain ! 

— Louise  Dbiscoll. 


THE  PRAYER 

WE  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  rememl)er  thy  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  church  from  one  end  of 
the  world  unto  the  other,  wliich  Tliou  hast  purchased  with  the  precious  blood  of  Thy 
('hrist,  and  give  peace  unto  this  holy  house,  and  strengthen  it  until  the  consummation  of  the 
world  !    Amen. — l.iHtrgy  of  Basil. 
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GOD  SAVE  AMERICA! 


An  Open  Door  and  a  Closed  Spirit 

WHAT  nation  in  the  entire  course  of 
human  history  has  had  a  chance 
for  greatness  comparable  with  that  which 
now  opens  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica? Here  we  are  unequaled  and  unap- 
proachable in  point  of  wealth  and  power, 
fettered  by  no  old-world  traditions  or 
entanglements,  above  suspicion  of  ambi- 
tion for  territorial  aggrandizement,  rich 
in  our  heritage  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  here  we  are  a  great,  free,  pros- 
perous people,  while  over  there  lie  the  war- 
wrecked  nations,  distracted  by  social  dis- 
orders, overwhelmed  by  financial  disaster 
and  looking  our  way  for  help.  America 
may  now,  if  she  will,  lead  the  whole  world 
forward. 

But  does  her  spirit  match  her  oppor- 
tunity? This  unfortunately  appears  not 
to  be  the  case.  IIow  soon  have  we  back- 
slidden from  the  wartime  heights  of 
idealism  !  The  former  chivalrous  impulse 
to  place  our  strength  at  the  .service  of  the 
weak  seems  to  have  vanished  from  the 
land,  while  a  sentiment  of  quite  contrary 
type  is  in  the  saddle.  "Europe's  troubles 
are  no  affair  of  ours,"  men  are  saying, 
"we  have  troubles  enough  of  our  own." 
One  cannot  believe  that  a  sentiment  so 
base  fairly  represents  the  American  mind, 
but  it  is  certainly  dominant  among  us 
today.  Witness  what  Congress  is  doing 
and  refusing  to  do — watch  the  men  and 
measures  that  rule  our  cities  and  have  a 
large  part  in  State  Government ;  hear  the 
screams  of  the  "reptile  press." 


Social  and  Civic  Maladies 

And  it  is  true  enough  that  we  have 
troubles  of  our  own  good  and  plenty.  The 
"Carnival  of  Crime,"  which  was  said  to  be 
a  temporary  result  of  the  war  and  likely 
soon  to  disappear,  goes  merrily  on.  News- 
papers are  still  filled  with  stories  of 
"banditry,  thuggery,  car-stealing,  murder 
and  violence,"  to  whicli  is  frequently 
added  the  revolting  account  of  a  lynching 
party.  We  are  weary  of  hearing  about 
boss  rule,  political  'iorruption,  contract 
robbers,  stuffed  ballot  boxes,  greed  and 
graft.  Mayors  and  other  city  officials 
appear  to  be  chosen  upon  the  strength  of 
"their  ability  as  smilers,  jolliers  and  hand- 
shakers," with  little  regard  to  character 
or  capacity.  It  is  witli  greatest  difficulty 
that  a  really  first-class  man  can  be  elected 
to  public  office  in  an  American  city.  We 
are  pestered  and  tormented,  our  business 
interrupted,  our  affairs  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  lives  put  in  peril  by  ceaseless 
labor  troubles,  in  which  both  the  opposing 
parties  seem  more  moved  by  selfishness 
and  greed  tban  by  love  of  justice,  while 
both  show  a  reckless  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  the  pul)lic,  and  a  heartless  indif- 
ference to  tlie  suffering  and  peril  they 
bring  upon  innocent  neighbors.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Allen  White,  after  giving  a  vivid 
account  of  such  evil  conditions  in  Collier's 
for  July  1st,  offers  a  striking  explanation, 
"The  majority  of  Americans  today,"  he 
affirms,  "arc  morons,  people  with  imma- 
ture minds."  They  are  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  immigrant.  They 
liavc  never  l)een  properly  educated.  They 
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are  "ignorant  of  the  truth  which  every 
American  should  know — what  is  good  con- 
duct, what  acts  are  social  and  what  anti- 
Bocial." 

We  Lack  Yitamines 

But  these  American  morons  are  by  no 
means  illiterate;  they  all,  except  the  orig- 
inal immigrant  parents,  have  attended  the 
public  schools ;  they  read,  write  and  cipher 
with  fluency ;  their  hands  are  full  of  news- 
papers. How  comes  it  that  they  are 
"morally  undernourished"?  Is  it  not 
because  their  mental  diet  fails  to  include 
essential  elements  without  which  there  can 
be  no  full,  symmetrical  development  of  the 
human  soul?  Personal  purity,  unflinch- 
ing integrity,  crystalline  truthfulness,  a 
high  regard  for  honor,  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  duty,  a  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility, a  willingness  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  the  public  interest — these  and 
other  great  qualities  of  the  best  citizen- 
ship are  the  fruits  of  religion;  they  grow 
nowhere  else  than  on  the  trees  of  life. 

Now,   our   public   schools,   for  well- 
known  reasons,  can  do  little  or  nothing  in 
the  field  of  religion.   The  youth  of  Amer- 
ica have  for  fifty  years  been  wholly  depen- 
dent for  religious  training  upon  churches 
and  Christian  homes.   These  sources  of 
influence  have  been  marvelously  effective. 
The  leaders  of  America,  in  all  the  nation's 
higher  life  have,  as  a  rule,  come  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  but  hosts  of  our 
fellow-citizens  have  never  enjoyed  that 
advantage.    It  is  now  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury since  note  began  to  be  taken  of  the 
ominous  fact  that  the  Protestant  churches 
were  not  reaching  our  industrial  popula- 
tion, especially  those  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  situation  in  this  respect  has  not 
greatly  improved  with  the  passing  years. 
We  have  never  succeeded  in  winning  these 
folks  in  considerable  numbers,  neither 
themselves,  nor  their  children,  nor  their 
children's  children.    Now  no  longer  for- 
eigners but  Americans,  no  longer  poor  but 
prosperous   and   often   rich,   they  have 
increased  to  an  immense  multitude  and 
have  become  a  prime  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  land,  but  most  of  tliem  are  still  aloof 
from  the  liistoric  faitli  of  America,  and 
having,  in  many  cases,  no  faith  of  their 
own,  they  have  become  a  vast  pagan 
element  in  the  heart  of  this  Christian 


state.  Along  with  them  are  also  to  be 
reckoned  that  other  multitude,  men  of 
native  stock  and  devout  ancestry,  who 
have  forsaken  the  ways  of  their  fathers 
and  are  living  in  practical  atheism.  All 
these  are  necessarily  and  inevitably  desti- 
tute of  those  high  qualities  of  mind,  heart 
and  conscience  which  only  come  through 
the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Without  Faith  No  Freedom 

But  such  qualities  are  the  very  stuff  out 
of  which  civilization  is  built;  without 
them  it  cannot  stand,  not,  at  any  rate, 
that  flne,  high  type  of  civilization  which 
we  know  as  "Christian."    The  moment 
the  soul  leaves  the  body,  the  body  must 
die — decay  at  once  sets  in.    No  more  can 
Christian  civilization  live  and  thrive  after 
loss  of  the  Christian  spirit.  What  we  are 
witnessing  in  America  is  therefore  noth- 
ing else  than  the  attack  of  a  mortal  disease 
upon  the  body  politic.   The  Church  of 
today  has  on  her  hands  a  fight  for  the 
very  life  of  the  country;  unless  she  can 
succeed  in  evangelizing  the  nation,  the 
nation  as  a  great,  free.  Christian  democ- 
racy must  fall  to  pieces.    But  can  the 
Church  do  it?    Of  course  she  can  and  of 
course  she  will.    God  Almighty  is  with 
her,  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  her.    This  we  cannot  doubt.  At 
the  same  time  clearly  hers  is  no  holiday 
task.   Difficulties  so  vast  and  of  such  long 
standing  are  not  to  be  overcome  languidly 
by  half-hearted  work  and  perfunctory 
worship.    It  would  seem  as  though  some 
great,  new  experience  must  come  upon  the 
Church  of   Christ,  something  different 
from  what  she  has  known  for  many  a 
long  year — some  revelation  given  by  the 
Eternal  Spirit  for  our  own  day,  some 
fresh  gift  of  power,  some  discovery  of 
new  and  more  effective  weapons  for  spirit- 
ual warfare,  some  modern  miracle,  before 
she  can  become  glorious  in  victory. 

Many  are  demanding  that  we  repudiate 
all  that  science  has  discovered  and  taught 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  all  results  of 
devout  biblical  research,  all  advance  in 
religious  thinking,  and,  returning  to  the 
days  of  literalism,  preach  our  gospel  in 
the  phrases  of  the  Seventeenth  Century — 
thus  they  believe  the  Church  will  renew 
the  vigor  of  her  youth.    Others  find  relief 
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in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  return  of  Christ, 
who,  as  they  affirm,  is  about  to  come  again 
with  material  power  and  visible  splendor 
to  overwhelm  His  foes  and  to  reward  His 
saints.  We  cannot  think  that  gain  fol- 
lows retreat  or  that  reverent  scholarship 
leads  men  away  from  God ;  nor  can  we 
believe  that  the  Changeless  One  is  about 
to  forsake  His  plan  of  winning  men  by 
the  quiet  convincing  power  of  the  truth 
and  will  turn  to  spectacular  methods. 

From  Whence  Cometh  Our  Help? 

For  our  own  part,  our  hopes  go  with 
those  who  look  for  an  increment  of  power 
through  a  growing  sense  of  the  reality  and 
the  nearness  of  God,  especially  as  He  leads 
us  forward  to  new  tasks  and  lays  upon  us 
unwanted  responsibilities.  Have  we  not 
been  depending  too  much  upon  the  Bible 
and  not  enough  upon  God  himself  ?  What 
'is.  the  ground  for  assuming  that  He 
Whose  inspiring  friendship  made  those 
holy  men  of  old  so  wise  has  now  become  a 
mute?  Are  we  to  be  like  sons  who  seek 
to  learn  their  father's  mind,  from  letters 
written  years  before  to  other  persons  in 
other  situations,  instead  of  going  for 
information  directly  to  the  father  him- 
self? We  recall  the  answer  of  old  General 
Booth,  to  the  question  "What  passages  of 
Scripture  would  you  use  in  bringing  a 
soul  to  Christ?"  "I  would  not  use  any 
passage  of  Scripture,"  he  replied,  "I 
would  not  take  the  man  to  any  book,  but 
straight  to  the  living  God."  We  remember 
the  comment  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Dale  in 
a  sympathetic  account  of  Dwight  L. 
Moody's  work  in  England.  "He  preached 
and  he  prayed  as  if  God  lived  in  Chicago." 
Well,  God  certainly  does  live  in  Chicago. 
Is  it  not  better  to  know  him  as  a  resident 
of  your  own  town  than  to  think  of  him 
as  one  who  used  to  live  in  ancient  Jeru- 
salem but  now  resides  far  off  in  Heaven? 
To  the  same  effect  are  the  brave  words  of 
the  author  of  "Painted  Windows,"  "Christ 
should  be  sought  in  the  living  world  and 
not  in  the  documents  of  antiquity." 

"But  are  you  not  attacking  the  Bible?" 
Never  !  That  book  is  the  voice  of  men  who 
have  known  God  and  told  the  truth  about 
Him ;  it  is  saturated  with  the  purest, 
loftiest  religious  ideas  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.   No  one  is  in  danger  of  lov- 


ing his  Bible  too  well.  What  we  do  attack 
is  the  crude  notion  that  the  Father  has  so 
tied  Himself  up  in  its  pages  that  never 
since  their  completion  has  He  been  able 
to  say  another  free  word  to  His  children. 
The  world  of  today  has  sore  need  of  the 
prophet,  the  apostle  who  knowing  God 
for  himself,  precisely  as  Moses,  David  and 
Paul  knew  him,  can  cry  out  of  the  rich- 
ness of  his  own  experience,  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord." — S.  L.  Loomis, 

The  American  Missionary. 


Opening  Events  in  the  Huguenot 
Tercentenary 

Sunday,  April  27,  1924,  has  been  set 
aside  as  a  memorial  Sunday  in  the  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies  which  will  attend  the 
Huguenot  Tercentenary  in  America.  The 
American  celebration  will  be  preceded  by 
a  "Huguenot  Pilgrimage"  to  Europe  this 
summer.  Great  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  Holland,  Belgium  and  France  by  the 
anouncement  of  the  contemplated  "Pil- 
grimage" to  Huguenot  Europe.  Persons 
who  wish  to  accompany  the  "pilgrims" 
will  do  well  to  correspond  with  Dr.  John 
Baer  Stoudt,  Director  of  the  National 
Huguenot-Walloon  New  Netherland  Com- 
mission Headquarters,  105  East  Twenty- 
Second  street.  New  York.  We  quote  the 
following  from  a  recent  publication  of  the 
commission :  "It  was  felt  that  no  more 
appropriate  way  of  inaugurating  the 
Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary  could  be 
devised  than  by  a  visit  paid  to  the  lands 
from  whence  came  the  Huguenot  and 
Walloon  refugees  to  found  their  homes 
in  a  new  world.  Hence  it  has  been  decided 
to  institute,  as  the  first  of  the  Tercenten- 
ary events,  a  'Huguenot  Pilgrimage'  to 
Europe,  including  the  Huguenot  centers 
in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Rhine 
country,  Switzerland,  and  the  Waldensian 
Valleys  of  Italy,  to  take  place  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1923." 

The  arrangements  for  the  tour — hotels, 
railroads,  etc.,  have  been  turned  over  to 
Dr.  II.  W.  Dunning,  of  Boston,  who  will 
be  glad  to  answer  questions  regarding  the 
details  of  the  itinerary,  prices,  steamer 
sailings  and  accommodations  generally. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  him,  188 
Rawson  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Magyars  in  America.  By  Dr.  D.  A.  Sou- 
ders.  Published  by  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New 
York.    Price  $1.00. 

Of  the  many  valuable  and  constructive  fea- 
tures of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  one 
■was  a  projected  study  of  various  racial  groups 
in  America.  The  newer  Immigration  since  the 
Spanish-American  War  brought  to  this  coun- 
try a  motley  throng  of  nationalities  from  Cen- 
tral and  South-eastern  Europe,  whose  presence 
in  our  midst  has  precipitated  many  problems 
affecting  our  social,  economic  and  religious  life. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  the  character  and 
genius  of  these  racial  groups  are  little  known 
or  understood  by  the  majority  of  our  people. 
The  timeliness  of  such  a  study  on  the  part  of 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement  was,  there- 
fore, highly  commendable. 

The  task  was  assigned  to  men  in  different 
denominations  eminently  qualified  for  such 
service.  Rev.  Dr.  D.  A.  Souders  was  selected 
America.  Than  he  no  one  in  this  country  was 
better  qualified  for  this  undertaking.  Dr. 
Souders  has  had  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians  as  they 
are  more  familiarly  known.  He  has  been  con- 
nected \vith  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
since  1903,  and  its  Superintendent  of  Immi- 
gration since  1914.  He  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  this  racial  group  by  intimate  fellowship 
with  pastors  and  people  and  by  a  wide  reading 
of  books  and  periodicals  bearing  on  the  subject. 
And  he  has  performed  his  task  remarkably  well. 

Within  the  compass  of  150  pages  he  has 
gathered  a  fund  of  data  and  information 
nowhere  else  obtainable.  The  book  thus 
becomes  the  latest  and  most  reliable  source 
of  information  on  the  Hungarians.  No  one 
will  ever  feel  that  one's  knowledge  tin  this 
subject  is  complete  without  reference  to  this 
book. 

The  contents  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  major  parts.  The  Hungarian  in 
America  has  his  European  background  and  can 
be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  that  history. 
Consequently  the  author  shows  us  the  life 
and  genius  of  the  Magyar  in  his  native  coun- 
try, giving  us  a  glimpse  of  his  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  religious  environment. 

All  this  teems  with  absorbing  interest  to 
the  student  of  modern  European  history.  Of 
all  the  nations  in  Central  Europe  which  were 
adversely  affected  by  the  war,  Hungary  suffered 
the  most  disastrously.  It  is  a  dismembered 
nation;  only  ore-third  of  its  former  territory 
remains  intact. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  takes  up  more 
directly  the  study  of  Magyars  in  America. 
They  are  found  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
the  number  of  their  distribution  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  and  towns  is  clearly  indicated. 

The  volume  is  a  handbook  on  the  educational 
and  religious  work  done  by  and  for  these  peo- 
ple. The  denominations  doing  work  among 
them  are  indicated  and  the  number  of  adher- 
ents to  each  denomination  is  shown.  The 
opportunities  as  well  as  the  obligations  resting 


upon  these  churches  are  likewise  mentioned. 
A  comprehensive  list  of  books  on  the  subject 
is  named.  Numerous  illustrations  of  church 
buildings  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  in  America, 
likewise  of  types  of  work  and  workers  add 
charm  and  meaning  to  the  book.  The  book 
lends  itself  admirably  for  Mission  Study  pur- 
poses and  it  is  proposed  that  it  be  the  text- 
book in  our  Summer  Missionary  Conferences 
and  in  our  congregations  next  fall.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  Church  should  take  an 
especial  pride  and  interest  in  this  little  volume, 
since  it  is  the  rich  and  ripe  product  of  one 
of  our  most  able  and  devoted  ministers,  who 
has  given  himself  with  remarkable  zeal  to 
this  work  for  many  years,  and  also  because 
the  Reformed  Church  has  a  peculiar  interest 
in  an  obligation  to  the  Magyars  in  America. 
Our  Church  was  the  first  Protestant  denomina- 
tion in  America  to  engage  in  missionary 
to  prepare  the  study  on  the  Magyars  in 
work  among  these  people,  who  belong  to  our 
household  of  faith.  The  Reformed  Church 
also  has  more  congregations  among  these 
people  than  all  other  Protestant  bodies  com- 
bined. Pastors  and  people  wish  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  history  of  these  people  in 
our  midst,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
their  present  status  so  that  they  may  support 
this  work  intelligently  and  liberally.  The 
Board  of  Home  Missions  assumed  the  financial 
obligation  for  the  publication  of  the  book,  and 
copies  can  be  secured  from  the  Publication  and 
Sunday-school  Board,  15th  and  Race  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  from  the  Central  Publish- 
ing House,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  C.  E.  S. 


Common  Labor  11  Per  Cent  of  All 
Immigrants 

Women  and  children,  listed  as  indi- 
viduals of  "no  occupation,"  constitute  43 
per  cent  of  all  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  under  the  restrictive  law,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  whose  analysis  deals 
with  all  immigration  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1922. 

The  immigrants  represent  the  following 
occupations :  Farmers,  3  per  cent ;  mer- 
chants, bankers,  professionals  workers,  10 
per  cent;  common  laborers,  11  per  cent; 
domestic  workers  (servants),  14  per  cent; 
skilled  workers,  including  farm  laborers, 
20  per  cent. 

From  tlie  standpoint  of  labor  sui)ply, 
immigration  is  providing  the  United 
States  between  95,000  and  100,000 
individuals  every  twelve  months  who  work 
for  wages.  Some  manufacturers  blame 
the  Immigration  Kestriction  Law  for 
shortage  of  common  labor — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
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IMPORTANT  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 


THE  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  was  held  at  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia,  on  January  16th. 
All  the  members,  together  with  the  Super- 
intendents, were  present  except  Rev.  G.  D. 
Elliker,  Elder  Coblentz,  and  Dr.  E.  R. 
Williard,  whose  death  had  occurred  just 
a  few  days  prior  to  the  Board  meeting. 
Dr.  T.  P.  Bolliger,  representing  the  Tri- 
Synodic  Board  of  Home  Missions,  was 
also  present.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Krammes,  Mrs. 
Harry  Hershey  and  Miss  C.  M.  Kersch- 
ner  represented  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  met  in  the  morning  of  the  same 
day  and  transacted  items  of  unfinished 
business. 

The  following  resignations  were  ac- 
cepted : — Rev.  John  B.  Szeghy,  from 
Holsopple,  Pa. ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Snyder,  from 
Hanover,  Pa. ;  Rev.  S.  J.  Kirk,  from  Bur- 
lington, N.  C. ;  Rev.  Clarence  Woods,  from 
Winchester,  Va. ;  Rev.  G.  E.  Plott,  from 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  Rev.  John  Hawk, 
from  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Rev.  J.  P.  Stahl,  from 
Springfield,  0. ;  Rev.  H.  G.  Gebhard,  from 
Duquesne,  Pa.;  Rev.  J.  0.  H.  Meyer,  from 
Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  and  Rev.  R.  Pompl, 
from  Hungarian,  South  Chicago,  HI.  The 
following  were  ordered  to  be  commis- 
sioned : — Rev.  H.  S.  Kehm,  for  Palmerton, 
Pa.;  Rev.  A.  G.  Peters,  for  St.  Andrew's, 
Philadelphia;  Rev.  F.  M.  Erdman,  for 
Grace,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Rev.  E.  H.  Romig, 
for  State  College,  Pa.;  Rev.  Bela  Bertok, 
for  Hungarian,  Gary,  Ind. ;  Rev.  Andrew 
Kish,  for  Springdale,  Pa.,  Ilungarian. 
Rev.  G.  Garay  was  ajjpointed  teaclier  in  the 
Hungarian  Mission  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
Rev.  R.  Pompl  as  assistant  to  Rev.  G. 
Takaro,  of  the  Hungarian  Church,  New 
York  City.  Rev.  C.  H.  Ranck  was 
appointed  Student  Pastor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  on  part  time  in  con- 
nection with  his  pastorate  at  Oak  Lane, 
Philadelphia. 


The  treasurer  reported  in  the  General 
Fund  net  receipts  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31st,  $44,791,  and  expenditures 
of  $64,652.  The  greater  part  of  this, 
amount  was  for  the  salaries  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, totaling  $54,711.  In  the  Church- 
building  Fund  the  net  receipts  were 
$39,639.  There  were  investments  and 
other  expenditures  in  this  Department 
of  $118,009.  The  Forward  Movement 
receipts  to  December  31st  were  $340,723. 
The  total  value  of  the  Church-building 
Funds  were  Loan  Funds,  $471,989;  Gift 
Funds,  $118,624;  a  total  of  $590,613.  The 
total  investments  of  the  Board  in  loans 
and  in  properties  amount  to  $1,128,064. 

At  this  meeting  there  were  requests  for 
loans  and  gifts  amounting  to  $150,000. 
On  account  of  the  already  largely  over- 
drawn condition  of  the  treasury,  the  Board 
was  obliged  to  deny  every  request  for  loans 
or  gifts  at  this  time.  Many  of  these  are 
urgent  cases  and  delay  in  securing  suit- 
able buildings  will  greatly  cripple  the 
missions,  but  the  Board  found  itself  help- 
less under  existing  circumstances.  It 
looks  hopefully  forward  to  large  sums  from 
the  Forward  Movement  and  also  in  the  way 
of  larger  Church-building  Funds  and 
annuities  so  that  these  urgent  and  deserv- 
ing requests  which  came  before  it  at  this 
time  may  be  heeded  in  the  not  distant 
future. 

Considerable  time  was  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  new  plan  of  the  Forward 
Movement  to  secure  larger  gifts.  The 
Board  heartily  endorses  the  movement  and 
hopes  to  secure  Church-building  Funds  of 
sums  hirger  than  the  accustomed  $500, 
also  annuities  and  bequests  and  hoy)os  to 
find  individuals  who  will  erect  memorial 
churches  for  our  missions. 

Much  thought  and  time  were  given  to 
the  consideration  of  the  report  of  Mie  Board 
to  the  coming  meeting  of  the  (Jeneral 
Synod.  The  budget  for  the  next  triennium, 
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■was  considered  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee brought  in  a  tentative  estimate  on  the 
apportionment  needed  for  the  next  trien- 
nium.  After  considerable  discussion,  it 
■was  decided  to  drop  the  work  among  the 
Italians,  which  has  been  carried  forward 
for  several  years  in  Chicago,  and  also  to 
raise  the  question  with  the  General  Synod 
"whether  or  not  our  support  of  the  work 
among  the  colored  people  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  plans 
for  the  educational  building  for  our  Jap- 
anese Mission  in  San  Francisco  are  ready 
and  that  active  operations  are  soon  to 
start.  This  building,  which  is  the  gift  of 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Gen- 
eral Synod,  will  furnish  an  equipment 
second  to  none  among  our  Japanese  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  So  indispensable  have  the 
women  of  the  church  proven  themselves  in 
the  work  of  Home  Missions,  that  the  Board 
was  moved  to  pass  an  action  requesting 
the  General  Synod  to  make  provision  for 
the  election  of  women  on  its  Boards. 

The  report  of  the  General  Secretary, 
which  set  forth  the  present  day  problems 
of  Home  Missions  and  the  policy  required 
to  meet  the  same,  was  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  for  free  distri- 
bution. 

The  Departmental  Superintendents 
likewise  presented  illuminating  reports  of 
the  work  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
Eural  Church  worker,  Mr.  Ralph  Adams, 
presented  a  report  of  the  work  which  he 
has  been  doing,  and  Rev.  Alex.  Toth,  pro- 
fessor in  our  institutions  at  Lancaster,  pre- 
sented a  very  interesting  report  of  the 
work  among  the  Hungarian  students  there. 
There  are  now  fourteen  Hungarian  stu- 
dents in  our  institutions  at  Lancaster. 
Most  of  these  need  to  be  supported  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  A  still  larger  number 
could  be  secured  if  the  funds  for  their 
support  were  available. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  will  be  held  at  Headquarters, 
Philadelphia,  on  April  10th. 


Let  U8  go  forth  to  our  task,  "greeting  the 
unseen  with  a  cheer,"  bh  Browning  says,  re- 
joicing in  the  worlc  that  we  are  called  to  do  for 
and  with  God!  — Floyd  W.  Tomkins. 


Memorial  on  the  Death  of  the 
Rev.  E.  R.  Williard,  D.  D, 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  at  its 
semi-annual  meeting,  January  16th,  1923, 
adopted  tlie  following  memorial  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Williard,  D.  D.  :— 

"The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has 
learned  with  feelings  of  profound  sorrow 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Williard,  whidi 
occurred  at  his  home  in  Akron,  Ohio,  on 
January  11th,  1923.  In  his  going,  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  devoted  and  efficient  members. 
Elected  by  the  General  Synod  at  York, 
in  1908,  he  served  for  fifteen  years  with 
an  interest  in  the  work  which  was  marked 
by  genuine  unselfishness  and  true  Chris- 
tian consecration. 

His  genial  presence,  his  clear  judgment 
and  his  wliolesome  counsel  were  of  great 
value  to  us  in  our  gatliorings.  His  pres- 
ence sliall  be  greatly  missed  in  our  meet- 
ings. He  was  ever  ready  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  duty  and  was  an  earnest  cham- 
pion of  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  before 
Classes,  Synods  and  General  Synod. 

He  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  Mis- 
sions within  his  own  city  of  Akron,  and 
was  the  prime  mover  in  founding  several 
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of  them  and  in  giving  them  substantial 
help  in  time  of  their  need. 

To  his  sorrowing  friends,  especially  to 
his  beloved  and  devoted  daughter,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Eohrbaugh,  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  and  trust  that  the  consolation 
of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  for  so 
many  years  may  comfort  them  in  the  time 
of  their  sorrow." 


NOTES 

The  Eev.  George  Bear,  pastor  of  the 
Mission  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  reports  that  he 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  aggressive  campaign 
and  has  set  a  goal  of  fifty  new  members 
by  Easter. 

*  *  » 

Eev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Eupley,  formerly  of 
Grace  Church,  York,  Pa.,  entered  into  the 
pastorate  of  the  Mission  in  Lewistown,  Pa., 
on  February  11th. 

During  December,  Eev.  Maurice  Sam- 
son, pastor  of  Olivet  Mission,  Philadelphia, 
delivered  a  series  of  Thursday  evening 
addresses  in  the  lobby  of  the  Central  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  on  "Current  Events  and  Their 
Spiritual  Significance."  On  the  afternoon 
of  December  21st,  he  preached  on  "A 

Great  Service  Station." 

*  *  * 

Practically  all  the  reports  from  the  Mis- 
sionaries this  montli  state  that  there  is  an 
unusual  amount  of  sickness  among  the 
people.  Eev.  Ellis  Hay,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
reports  that  80fo  of  the  congregation  are 
victims  of  "la-grippe."  Others  report  epi- 
demics of  measles  and  iiifiuenza. 

*  *  * 

Mucli  activity  is  sliown  in  the  Hunga- 
rian Mission,  Akron,  0.,  of  which  Eev.  A. 
Bakay  is  the  pastor.  The  work  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  reorganized,  and,  to 
quote  the  pastor :  "through  the  happy  com- 
bination of  officers  elected  for  the  new 
year  there  is  a  renewed  activity  manifest 
in  all  departments  of  tlic  cliurch.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  all  the  officers  have 
pledged  to  share  some  measure  of  tlie  work 
and  responsibility  of  the  congregation  in 
the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of  (iod.  Tiioy 
are  accordingly  grouped  and  organized 
info  committees  for  membership  and  con- 


gregational work.  We  have  reorganized 
our  Singing  Society  with  a  member.ship  of 
38,  and  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  with  a 
membership  of  31.  Our  young  people'g 
work  is  also  being  reorganized.  There  are 
eight  members  regularly  attending  the 
teachers'  training  class,  and  five  members 

are  enrolled  in  the  catechetical  class." 

*  *  * 

Several  of  the  missionaries  report  hav- 
ing held  series  of  special  services  during 
January.  Among  these  are  Eev.  F.  A. 
Sliults,  of  Ohmer  Park  Mission,  Dayton, 
Ohio ;  Eev.  H.  S.  Nicholson,  Grove  City, 
Pa.;  Eev.  H.  F.  Herber,  Hale  Memorial 
Mission,  Dayton,  Ohio,  with  Eev.  N.  B. 
Mathes,  of  Miamisbiirg,  Ohio,  preaching; 
Eev.  James  H.  Dorman,  of  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  with  Eev.  L.  E.  Bair,  of  Greensburg, 
Pa.,  preaching;  Eev.  0.  P.  Foust,  Lowell 
Mission,  Canton,  Ohio,  with  Eev.  E.  E. 
Yocum,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  preaching. 

*  *  :1k 

Eev.  A.  M.  Billman,  pastor  of  the  Mis- 
sion at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  reports  that  the 
Mission  is  now  out  of  debt  and  is  having 
the  interior  of  the  auditorium  revarnished 
and  repainted. 

H<    ^  ^ 

Eev.  Albert  G.  Peters,  who  recently  took 
charge  of  St.  Andrew's  Mission,  Philadel- 
phia, has  started  a  community  survey  and 
has  added  25  new  members  during 
January. 

St.  Paul's  Mission,  Juniata,  Pa.,  Rev. 
John  K.  Wetzel,  pastor,  is  able  to  report 
e.xcellent  things  along  two  lines  of  work. 

In  the  first  case,  during  tlie  past  several 
weeks,  the  social  room  has  been  decorated 
and  equipped  with  chairs  and  piano.  It  is 
now  splendidly  ready  for  all  the  social 
affairs  of  the  church  and  Sunday  School, 
many  of  which  have  had  to  be  held  in 
tlie  main  room  of  the  church.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  that  it  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  comfortable  social  room  among 
the  seven  churches  of  Juniata.  Recently 
a  joint  meeting  of  District  Sunday  School 
officers,  pastors  and  superintendents  met 
iiore  to  consider  tlie  establishment  of  a 
Community  Training  Scliool  for  Teachers. 

'i'he  second  item  is  tlic  organization  of 
a  .lunior  Ciuirch  Sciiool  which  holds  its 
sessions  in  the  social  room.    It  is  made  tip 
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of  the  Junior  and  Intermediate  depart- 
ments and  began  work  on  the  first  Sun- 
day in  February.  Mrs.  Wetzel,  the  direc- 
tor, with  two  assistants,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Eeigh 
and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Mock,  will  put  into  prac- 
tice the  new  ideas  in  religious  education. 

These  advances  will  aid  very  much  in 
making  the  program  of  St.  Paul's  Church 
effective.  Juniata  classis  will  hold  its 
annual  sessions  in  this  church  in  May. 


An  Oriental  Directory 

The  Home  Missions  Council  and  the 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  has 
just  published  a  Directory  of  Oriental 
Missions  compiled  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Oriental  Missions  Council  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  Directory  confines  it- 
self to  statistics  of  Christian  work  being 
done  for  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans  and 
Hindus  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the 
intermountain  districts.  This  first  edition 
is  issued  to  furnish  a  basis  for  study  of 
Christian  Americanization  being  done  and 
to  be  done  for  these  Orientals  in  the  hope 
that  those  who  shape  the  missionary  poli- 
cies of  the  boards  may  be  helped  to 
develop  a  co-operative  plan  of  work  among 
themselves  and  with  civic  institutions 
which  shall  be  adequate  for  the  speedy 
assimilation  of  these  people  to  American 
ideals  and  shall  educate  public  sentiment 
to  a  more  Christian  attitude  toward  them. 

The  contents  of  the  Directory  include 
statistics  of  Church  and  School  work  for 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Koreans,  and  Hindus, 
of  Institutional  Work,  Girls'  Homes,  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  also  summaries 
by  Mission  Boards  and  by  Nationalities. 

Population  statistics  indicate  a  decrease 
of  Chinese  population  in  these  areas  from 
89,863,  in  1900  to  61,639  in  1920,  and  an 
increase  of  the  Japanese  in  these  areas 
from  24,326  to  111,010  in  the  same  period 
of  time.  The  data  indicates  a  wide  scatter- 
ing of  the  Japanese  people  into  the  states 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Utah  and 
Colorado.  Only  71,952  Japanese  are  in 
the  great  state  of  California.  Of  this 
number  19,911  are  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
In  1920  the  number  of  Hindus  was  2507, 
of  Koreans,  1224. 

Among  the  Chinese  there  is  a  total 
Clnirch  mombcrsliip  of  3,072  and  5,390 


among  the  Japanese.  Sixteen  mission 
boards  have  a  total  property  value  of 
$808,150  in  Chinese  work  and  a  total 
annual  expenditure  through  163  paid 
workers  of  $149,352,  of  which  $47,559  is 
contributed  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 
Eighteen  Mission  Boards  are  at  work 
among  the  Japanese.  Their  property  valu- 
ation is  $948,175  and  the  total  annual  cost 
through  168  workers  $236,190.  Of  this 
amount  the  Japanese  themselves  con- 
tribute $119,173. 


Unremitting  Care 

FEW  people  realize  the  amount  of  dis- 
interested, sacrificial  service  which  is 
rendered  in  the  world.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  husbands  and  fathers  work 
laboriously  and  sometimes  painfully  for 
their  wives  and  their  children;  and  them- 
selves receive  little  more  than  board  and 
clothing.  There  is,  too,  a  vast  amount  of 
generous  service  performed  by  men  and 
women  who  work  in  inconspicuous  places, 
and  through  long  and  wearisome  hours, — 
sometimes  in  'the  night  when  others  rest. 
This  fact  is  brought  out  in  a  letter  written 
by  the  secretary  of  a  missionary  organi- 
zation.   He  says: 

"When  I  was  West  I  was  impressed 
anew  with  a  realization  of  the  immense 
amount  of  unrecognized  faithful  service. 
T  traveled  almost  8,000  miles.  Every 
train  arrived  on  time.  Fourteen  nights 
1  spent  on  sleepers,  and  I  Journeyed  in 
safety.  There  was  an  unfailing  watch- 
fulness about  me  all  of  the  time, — human, 
not  Divine  alone.  I  bad  a  new  sense  of 
my  dependence  upon  other  men,  and  of 
their  fidelity  to  me,  and,  to  thousands  of 
others.  Men  who  work  for  wages,  work 
also  for  higher  purposes  and  fit  in  witli 
otlior  plans,  and  make  a  social  whole, 
which  may  well  be  called  a  divine 
economy." 


Honor  Roll 

Tiio  following  jicrsons  have  sent  ten  or 
more  New  Subscriptions  to  TiiR  Outlook 
oi'  Missions  during  the  past  month: 

I\IiiS.  Cjiaui.ks  F.  Alukut,  Liiifield,  Pa. 

Mks.  F.  W.  Kratz,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mks.  J.  IT.  SiiLUMAK,  Toledo,  0. 
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REPORT  OF  GENj 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report 
presented  by  the  General  Secretary,  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  at  its  semi-annual  meeting,  Janu- 
ary 16th,  1923. 

''By  making  a  survey  of  the  present  status 
of  the  work  of  our  Board,  I  am  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  vast  and  varied  char- 
acter of  our  work.  One  can  scarcely 
realize  how  this  work  has  expanded  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  But  as  the 
work  expands  and  as  new  phases  appear 
and  new  responsibilities  are  assigned  to 
us,  an  ever  increasing  number  of  hard  and 
intricate  problems  develop.  These  prob- 
lems are  of  more  or  less  serioiis  character. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Financial:  It  is  very  evident  that  in 
our  zeal  to  enlarge  our  work,  to  enter  upon 
new  fields  of  missionary  endeavor,  of  relat- 
ing ourselves  with,  or  of  linking  ourselves 
to  related  activities  like  Evangelism,  Social 
Service,  Rural  Work,  etc.,  and  by  the  tak- 
ing on  of  a  large  number  of  Hungarian 
churches,  involving  large  financial  pro- 
grams of  their  own,  we  have  over-reached 
1    ourselves  financially.    Our  budget  is  too 
i    large  for  our  income.    We  must  either 
diminish  the  size  of  our  budget  or  we  must 
increase  the  amount  of  our  income.    It  is 
not  altogether  impossible  to  diminish  our 
budget  without  diminishing  the  extent  or 
the  character  of  our  work.    Some  of  our 
missions  have  been  too  long  on  tlie  Board. 
'    It  has  become  habitual  with  them  to  draw 
their  sustenance  from  the  treasury  of  this 
Board.    In  other  instances  where  self-sup- 
port is  not  possible,  they  ought  to  relieve 
the  Board  of  a  limited  amount.   There  is 
considerable    criticism    throughout  the 
church  with  reference  to  certain  avowed 
I   extravagant   measures   pursued   by  the 
I   Board  ill  paying  larger  salaries  to  its  mis- 
sionaries than  pastors  in  many  self-sup- 
'    porting  cluirchcs  receive  ;  in  cliurch  Imild- 
ings  and  par.'ionages ;  as  also  in  the  over- 
head expenses  of  the  representatives  of  the 
I   Board.    Doubtless  many  of  these  criti- 
i   cisms  arc  unjust  and  probably  should  be 
ignored,  but  lliat  will  not  relieve  the  niiaii- 
cial  strait  in  which  we  find  ourselv(!s.  On 
the  otlier  hand  we  should  work  more  per- 
i  sistentlv  in  iiu  iciising  our  revenues. 


IRAL  SECRETARY 

When  it  comes  to  the  financing  of  the 
Church  Building  Department,  although 
that  lies  more  within  our  immediate  con- 
trol, it  is  quite  manifest  that  by  our  pres- 
ent method  we  are  getting  too  large  sums 
of  money  tied  up  in  one  particular  mission. 
To  invest  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  Board's  money  in  a  single  enter- 
prise may  not  be  too  much  for  the  needs 
of  the  mission,  but  it  is  applying  too  much 
of  the  Board's  money  at  one  particular 
poin.t.  Much  of  this  money  thus  invested 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  should  be  released 
through  local  loans  on  the  part  of  the  mis- 
sions, thus  enabling  the  Board  to  help  a 
larger  number  who  need  help,  without 
crippling  any  one  of  the  missions  in  its 
equipment.  The  missions  themselves 
should  be  encouraged  to  pay  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  Board  more  promptly  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  do. 

2.  Leadership :  While  the  financial  prob- 
lem is  serious  and  pressing,  the  problem  of 
adequately  manning  our  missions  is  more 
vital  still.  In  the  long-run  all  of  these 
problems  resolve  themselves  into  one  of 
personality.  Our  greatest  need  is  men. 
Many  of  our  missions  are  vacant;  pro- 
longed vacancies  prove  disastrous.  The 
morale  of  a  mission  drags  down  under 
such  conditions,  and  sometimes  our  mis- 
sionaries lack  the  vision,  the  zeal,  the  pas- 
sion and  the  peculiar  fitness  for  work  of 
this  character.  I  have  no  specific  solution 
to  offer  for  this  problem.  It  was  the  one 
problem  which  baffled  the  Saviour,  and 
the  only  solution  I  know  is  the  one  which 
lie  suggested:  "Pray  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest that  lie  send  forth  laborers  into  His 
Harvest." 

3.  I'he  Western  Work:  My  observations 
from  the  tour  made  last  fall,  lead  me  to 
the  conviction  that  our  work  in  the  Middle 
West  is  in  a  rather  ])n'carious  condition. 
Many  of  our  missionaries  are  becoming 
discouraged,  as  are  also  a  large  number  of 
our  people.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
couragements, we  must  not  think  of  relin- 
quishing this  work,  nor  of  abating  our 
interest  in  the  same.  We  should  strengthen 
the  things  tiiat  remain  and  in  largi'  and 
growing  centers  like  Chicago  and  Cary  and 
elsewhere,  should   launch  out   into  new 
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work  and  thus  establish  ourselves  while 
fresh  opportunities  present  themselves.  In 
a  recent  article  in  the  church  papers,  I 
have  endeavored  to  outline  the  problem 
of  our  Middle  West  and  have  also  sug- 
gested a  possible  solution.  The  disinte- 
grating process  has  been  going  forward 
for  some  time.  The  time  is  now  at  hand 
when  we  must  create  a  consensus  of  con- 
structiveness  not  only  in  the  West,  but  also 
in  the  East,  which  will  offset  any  unfavor- 
able tendencies  that  may  be  at  work  both 
here  and  there. 

4.  The  Immigrant  Work:  We  are  .suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  problem  which 
our  Board  faces  regarding  the  Hungarians 
in  our  midst.  A  year  has  passed  since 
these  congregations  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Classes  have  come  to  us.  A  large 
part  of  the  financial  obligation  involved 
has  been  met.  Other  problems  present 
themselves.  The  question  of  educating 
these  Hungarians  in  our  schools  is  a  press- 
ing one.  With  the  appointment  of  a 
Ijrofessor  in  our  institutions  at  Lancaster, 
we  are  getting  a  large  number  of  Hun- 
garian students.  This  will  demand  a 
large  outlay  of  money.  The  proportions 
of  this  problem  in  its  many-sided  aspects 
are  just  beginning  to  emerge  and  some 
of  us  will  have  to  sit  up  late  at  night 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  same. 

Other  problems  pertaining  to  the 
Bohemians  confront  us.  In  Chicago  there 
is  a  community  of  60,000  Bohemians.  We 
have  a  lot  located  right  in  the  heart  of  it, 
for  more  than  two  years.  We  have  been 
asleep  on  our  job.  Either  we  must  do 
something  or  abandon  the  field  to  some- 
body that  will. 

The  same  situation  prevails  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Italians  in  Chicago,  and  a 
somewhat  similar  problem,  although  of  a 
different  character,  confronts  us  with 
reference  to  our  colored  folks. 

There  are  likely  other  problems  facing 
our  Board,  which  miglit  be  mentioned,  and 
which  should  be  stressed  at  this  particular 
time,  but  this  will  suffice  for  the  present. 
They  are  not  now,  but  they  are  persistent 
and  ])reKsing  and  have  become  accentuated 
within  tlie  last  year  or  two. 

POLICY 

Now,  out  of  these  problems  must 
emerge  the  outlines  of  a  policy  on  the  part 


of  the  Board,  which  will  be  adequate  and 
effective  to  meet  the  same.  Let  me  indi- 
cate a  few  of  the  essential  elements  that 
must  enter  into  such  a  policy. 

1.  An  intensive  development  of  our 
Missions:  It  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
missions  need  more  helpful  and  construc- 
tive supervision.  What  do  we  discover  in 
our  missions?  Many  of  them  have  no 
objective,  no  program,  no  organization  to 
marshal  and  mobilize  the  forces  at  their 
command.  It  should,  however,  be  said, 
that  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  this 
statement.  But  if  we  wish  to  develop  our 
missions  we  must  spare  no  effort  in  bring- 
ing them  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 
This  will  result  in  hastening  their  going 
to  self-support  and  thus  relieve  the  Board 
from  continuing  its  help.  It  will  lead 
them  to  function  along  legitimate  lines  of 
work  in  the  direction  of  evangelism,  reli- 
gious education,  finance  and  community 
work.  This  will  mean  for  the  Board  a 
revision  of  our  report  blanks.  The  present 
report  blanks  were  prepared  with  a  view 
of  emphasizing  and  revealing  certain 
aspects  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  mission 
and  missionaries,  but  when  the  emphasis 
in  the  life  of  the  mission  will  be  shifted, 
then  a  new  report  is  expected.  This  inten- 
sive development  of  our  missions  can  be 
promoted  by  holding  stated  conferences 
with  missionaries,  in  given  localities, 
where  their  specific  ])roblems  can  be  dis- 
cussed, where  an  iiiioiisified  program  of 
advance  can  be  launched,  and  where  fresh 
inspiration  can  be  imparted. 

2.  An  intensive  development:  This  per- 
tains to  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
missions  and  the  creation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic and  helpful  interest  in  our  cause 
on  the  part  of  the  church  at  large.  We 
are  not  getting  our  work  across  to  the 
church-at-large,  as  we  ought.  We  are 
not  developing  an  interest  and  zeal  in 
Home  Missions  throughout  the  church  as 
we  might,  and  consequently  there  is  an 
apathy  and  ijidifference  as  well  as  a  dearth 
of  gifts  in  men  and  money  for  our  work. 
Now,  we  must  do  some  strong,  construc- 
tive thinking  on  how  we  may  put  up 
before  the  church-at-large  a  program,  a 
task  that  is  sufficiently  compelling  and 
challenging  to  release  men  and  money  for 
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this  work.  The  call  of  the  pioneer  in 
Home  Mission  work  has  lost  its  appeal. 
The  denominational  appeal  has  been 
robbed  of  much  of  its  force.  The  appeal 
of  patriotism  and  of  brotherhood  and  of 
serfice  remains,  and  somehow,  through  our 
literature,  through  our  conferences,  and 
through  our  varied  contacts  with  the 
chnrcli-at-large  we  must  create  a  passion 
for  this  work  which  our  church  has  never 
jet  felt  or  known. 

3.  A  program  of  co-operation  by  the 
Board:  It  is  evident  that  a  work  of  this 
size  and  character,  attended  by  so  many 
perplexing  and  baffling  problems,  cannot 
be  performed  by  one  man  nor  even  by  a 
few  men.  It  requires  the  enlistment  of 
a  large  number  of  the  best  and  the  most 
actire  men  in  tlie  church,  among  ministers 
and  laymen.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the 
adrisability  of  inviting  as  advisory  and 
(■<)-operating  members  of  our  Board,  men 

Important  Gathering  of 

A MOST  interesting  group  of  men  and 
women  gathered  in  the  Hotel  Mor- 
ton, Atlantic  City,  January  17-19.  They 
were  the  Home  Mission  leaders  of  the  Prot- 
estant forces  in  America,  representing 
twenty-eight  different  denominations.  They 
are  officially  known  as  THE  HOME  MIS- 
SIONS COUNCIL  and  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS. 
When  these  bodies  were  formed,  sixteen 
years  ago,  they  met  separately  and  planned 
their  own  distinctive  work.  Within  recent 
years,  however,  tliey  discovered  many 
points  of  common  interest  and  so  they 
have  been  meeting  in  joint  sessions  for  the 
major  part  of  the  program  and  only  sepa- 
rately for  the  transaction  of  such  business 
as  pertains  to  either  body. 

Tlie  general  theme  of  the  joint  council 
this  year  was  Home  Mission  Achievements 
to  Date.  A  survey  of  these  accomplisl)- 
ments  in  the  Home  Mission  fields  proved 
most  interesting  and  informing.  Many 
phases  of  work  present  themselves.  The 
l  ouncil  serves  as  a  clearing-house  for  the 
many-sided  work  of  Home  Missions  in  the 
difFcrent  denominations.  During  the  year 
sippcial  committees  are  at  work  gathering 
(lata,  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  denomi- 


and  women  in  various  sections  of  the 
church  whose  interests  in  behalf  of  this 
work  can  be  cultivated,  whose  wisdom  and 
advice  can  be  capitalized  and  whose  con- 
tributions can  be  secured.  Why  not  solicit 
the  active  and  sympathetic  co-operation  of 
competent  men  and  women  who  are  vitally 
interested  along  the  lines  represented  by 
our  Departments? 

It  is  somewhat  along  these  lines  that 
we  may  develop  our  work  more  actively 
and  more  aggressively.  It  is  only  too 
apparent  that  at  the  present  time  we  are 
only  partially  fulfilling  our  mission  in  the 
church  and  in  this  great  nation  of  ours, 
and  an  untrodden  field  of  activity  lies 
before  us  and  we  must  come  before  the 
General  SjTiod  next  May  with  a  program 
and  policy  that  will  be  so  challenging  and 
compelling  that  tlie  entire  church  will 
rouse  up  and  say :  "Let  us  immediately  go 
up  and  possess  the  land  for  Christ." 

Home  Mission  Leaders 

nations  in  similar  fields,  projecting  pro- 
grams of  advanced  effort,  and  stimulating 
lines  of  activity  in  these  varied  depart- 
ments. These  Committees  are  nominated 
by  the  constituent  Boards  or  Societies, 
thus  assuring  the  composition  of  these 
committees  to  be  of  the  outstanding  men 
and  women  in  the  denominations  who  are 
familiar  with  their  lines  of  work. 

The  Committee  on  the  work  in  Alaska 
made  its  report  and  disclosed  the  fact  that 
ten  different  denominations  are  doing  mis- 
sionary work  in  that  northwest  territory. 
Four  types  of  people  are  readied :  the 
Esquimaux,  Indians,  Whites  and  Migrants. 
There  arc  113  Mission  stations,  with  170 
missionaries,  operating  at  an  annual 
ex])ense  of  $2.')0,000.  The  greatest  need  is 
a  large  number  of  school  teachers  to  rein- 
force and  co-oporate  with  the  missionaries. 
The  council  ])assed  an  action  recommend- 
ing the  ostablishnient  of  a  school  in  Alaska 
for  the  training  of  native  workers. 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Missions  had 
a  very  interesting  report.  There  are 
!»0,000  Inilian  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  eighteen.  35,000  of  these 
are  in  govprnment  schools  and  IIO.ODO  in 
public  schools,   leaving  25,000  without 
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school  privileges.  Of  these  7,000  are  not 
eligible  on  account  of  ill-health  or  early 
marriage.  There  are  147  Indian  reserva- 
tions. An  aggressive  program  has  been 
projected  involving  the  speedy  evangeli- 
zation of  the  non-Christian  tribes,  the 
application  of  social  Christianity  in  Indian 
communities,  the  development  of  the 
Indian  Church,  and  a  trained  native 
leadership,  as  also  the  creation  of  a  body 
of  religious  literature  and  Sunday-school 
lesson  helps. 

The  Committee  on  Negro  Americans 
presented  its  report,  calling  attention  to 
the  large  number  of  books  on  the  Negro 
problem,  published  during  the  past  year. 
The  council  is  co-operating  with  the  Com- 
mission on  Church  and  Race  Relations  of 
the  Federal  Council.  Its  chief  aim  and 
policy  is  Christian  education,  the  training 
of  religious  leadership.  The  Committee 
suggested  that  the  second  Sunday  in  Feb- 
ruary, coming  so  near  to  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, would  be  a  suitable  time  when  the 
matter  of  race  relations  might  be  stressed 
in  all  of  our  churches. 

The  Committee  on  New  Americans  had 
a  very  interesting  and  constructive  report. 
It  stated  that  last  year  there  came  106,000 
immigrants  from  Protestant  countries 
90,000  from  Catholic  countries,  53,000 
Jews.  There  returned  from  America 
27,000  Protestants,  114,000  Catholics  and 
830  Jews.  It  was  brouglit  out  that  fully 
80%  of  all  immigrants  pass  through  Ellis 
Island;  that  19  private  organizations  main- 
tain paid  workers  there,  of  which  12  are 


Protestants.  Jews  and  Eoman  Catholics 
have  very  eflBcient  foUow-up  systems.  The 
Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  has 
organized  over  200  communities  in  the 
country  with  a  local  council.  The  work 
of  the  local  church  in  looking  after  the 
foreigners  within  its  own  community  was 
strongly  emphasized. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  reports  was 
that  on  the  Hebrews,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Conning. 
He  made  the  statement  that  sooner  or 
later  every  country  had  to  face  the  Jewish 
question,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  face 
it  in  America.  There  are  3,900,000  Jews 
in  America.  New  York  is  the  largest 
Jewish  city  in  the  world,  having  1,750,000. 
The  problem  of  the  Jews  is  largely  a 
religious  problem.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
America  fully  90%  have  abandoned  their 
ancient  faith.  Very  few  attend  the  syna- 
gogue unless  it  be  at  Passover,  New  Year 
or  Yom  Kippur.  Only  one  in  seven  Jewish 
children  receive  religious  instruction,  con- 
sequently there  has  been  a  rapid  drifting 
into  rationalism,  materialism  and  irreli- 
gion,  with  a  distinct  lowering  of  moral 
standards.  Only  nine  Protestant  denomi- 
nations have  undertaken  special  work  for 
the  Jews.  These  maintain  18  centers, 
employing  43  workers,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $97,000.  The  council  put  itself  on 
record  as  strongly  opposed  to  all  anti- 
semetic  propaganda.  Pastors  are  asked  to 
preach  at  least  once  a  year,  a  sermon  on 
some  phase  of  the  Jewisli  question. 

The  Committee  on  Town  and  Country 
made  a  report  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  the  Eeformed  Church  in  the  United 
States  is  now  employing  a  full-time  rural 
executive  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ralph  S. 
Adams.  Six  denominations  have  full- 
time  secretaries,  and  four,  part  time.  The 
fact  was  brought  out  that  the  membership 
of  most  of  the  denominations  is  still  pre- 
vailingly rural.  Only  one  or  two  have  less 
than  50%  of  their  membership  in  town  or 
country.  The  average  membership  in  the 
rural  church  is  80,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  congregations  is  two  to  each 
minister. 

The  Committee  on  City  and  Industrial 
Relations,  made  the  following  observa- 
tions : — "Henry  Drummond  said,  'If  I 
were  to  build  a  city,  the  first  stone  I  should 
lay  would  be  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
Christian  Church.'  More  than  one-half  of 
our  population  lives  in  the  cities.  The  day 
has  passed  Avhen  the  individual  church  or 
a  single  denomination  can  meet  the  needs 
of  the  city.  We  have  been  long  on  the 
co-operative  spirit  in  city  work,  but  ter- 
ribly short  in  actual  co-operative  service. 
The  problem  is  one  of  an  effective  co-opera- 
tive organization  through  which  we  can 
secure  a  unified  approach  to  the  problem 
and  work  out  a  unified  program  for  solv- 
ing it."  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
opportunities  for  co-operative  work  fur- 
nished by  the  smaller  city  of  from  25,000 
to  50,000,  of  which  there  are  143  in  Amer- 
ica. Special  emphasis  was  also  laid  upon 
the  development  of  special  types  of  work 
on  co-operative  neighborliood  programs, 
on  definite  parish  and  denominational 
responsibility,  and  the  elimination  of  all 
waste  ot  effort  and  on  a  thorough  Chris- 


tianizing of  the  entire  city  through  ade- 
quate religious  ministry  for  every  section. 

The  Committee  on  Orientals  presented 
another  very  suggestive  report.  It  revealed 
the  fact  that  half  of  the  Chinese  in  Amer- 
ica live  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
About  10,000  Japanese  live  east  of  the 
Rockies.  A  survey  is  to  be  made  of  Orien- 
tals living  along  the  border  of  Mexico  and 
also  in  South  America.  A  Congressman 
from  California,  in  an  address  at  Washing- 
ton, made  the  following  statement :  "There 
may  be  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  an 
honest,  moral  Japanese,  but  I  have  never 
met  one,  and  I  doubt  if  such  a  thing 
exists."  He  also  stated  that  not  a  single 
Japanese  enlisted  in  the  war.  An  inquiry 
into  the  facts  revealed  that  1076  Japanese 
liad  enlisted,  225  went  over-seas,  55  were 
killed  and  133  were  wounded. 

The  Committee  on  Church  Building 
reported  through  its  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Wise.  It  called  attention  to  the  building 
of  a  federated  church  at  Riverside,  Cal., 
also  issuing  of  certain  pamphlets,  giving 
valuable  information  to  those  who  con- 
template the  building  of  churches,  includ- 
ing plans  for  progressive  chiirches.  Sixty 
thousand  church  buildings  in  the  United 
States  are  composed  of  only  one  room, 
which  is  scarcely  adequate  for  modern 
ciiurch  activity. 

A  very  interesting  and  pathetic  report 
was  made  on  the  Blind,  by  Dr.  John 
McDowell.  He  brought  out  the  fact  that 
there  were  105,000  blind  people  in  the 
United  States,  as  many  as  there  are  people 
living  in  the  city  of  Reading.  Two-thirds 
of  these  lost  their  sight  after  arrival  at 
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school  age.  The  greatest  need  for  these 
people  is  a  suitable  literature,  which  is 
very  expensive  to  produce.  The  American 
Bible  Society,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Seven  Day  Adventists  are 
providing  literature  for  these  people. 

Other  reports  were  of  like  interest  and 
importance,  notably  those  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Comity  and  Co-operation,  Student 
Fellowship  and  tlie  one  on  Standardization. 
It  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  movement 
among  the  students  which  will  influence 
them  to  choose  Home  Mission  work  as  a 
life  career,  just  as  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  today  is  enlisting  young  people 
for  Foreign  Missionary  work. 

This  account  will  give  a  faint  idea  of 
the  vastness  and  variety  of  the  work  of 
Home  Missions.  Its  efficient  General 
Secretary,  Dr.  Alfred  Williams  Anthony, 
and  the  Associate  Secretary,  Rev.  Rodney 
W.  Roundy,  both  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  responsibility,  but  the  coun- 
cil prevailed  upon  them  to  continue  at 
their  posts  until  other  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments can  be  made.  The  efficient  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions  is  Miss  Florence  E. 
Quinlan,  and  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  Women  is  the  versatile  Mrs.  Fred  S. 
Bennett.  The  President  of  the  Home 
Missions  Council  is  the  venerable  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Thompson. 


A  Jewish  Example  for  Imitation 

THE  Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  of 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City,  reports 
a  large  amount  of  immigration  aid  service 
rendered  to  Jewish  people  during  the  year 
ending  April,  1922,  and  also  extensive 
work  done  in  the  interests  of  Americaniz- 
ing Jewish  immigrants.  In  the  field  of 
immigrant  aid  10,351  persons  were  aided, 
an  increase  of  3,712  over  the  previous  year. 
29,317  visits  were  made  as  compared  with 
10,866  in  the  former  year.  3,789  persons 
were  induced  to  enter  night  schools,  1,203 
to  enter  day  schools,  and  758  were  brought 
into  settlements,  while  emjiloyment  was 
secured  for  1,220  persons,  recreation 
secured  for  2,372,  religious  opportunities 
for  289,  medical  service  for  470,  assistance 
in  securing  first  or  second  papers  for 
naturalization  for  487  and  legal  services 
for  85.  In  the  performance  of  this  large 
amount  of  work  only  27  paid  workers  were 
engaged  and  a  staff  of  406  volunteer 
workers  aided  them.  In  this  connection 
10,808  letters  were  reported  as  written  and 
$29,805  expended. 

For  the  teaching  of  filnglish  154  classes 
were  held  with  an  enrollment  of  2,879  and 
37  classes  in  the  ])reparation  for  citizen- 
sliip  were  lield  with  an  enrollment  of  2,493 
students.  All  of  tliese  activities  are 
•jroatlv  to  be  commended. 
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Observations  of  the  Treasurer 
J.  S.  Wise 

IN  practically  every  city  of  our  land,  one 
is  greeted  with  the  cry  of  "Extra!" 
"Extra!"  at  some  time  during  the  day. 
In  Philadelphia,  during  the  rush  period — 
when  the  day's  business  is  over  and  the 
crowds  are  homeward  bound — it  is  heard 
on  every  hand  above  the  honk,  honk  of  the 
numerous  autos,  the  clanging  of  car 
gongs,  or  the  shrill  shrieks  of  the  heavy 
motor  trucks.  First,  "Night  Extra!" 
then  "Sporting  Extra !"  is  the  newsboy's 
cry.  The  "Night  Extras"  are  eagerly 
bought  and  soon  become  an  impregnable 
wall  between  the  possessor  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  jostling,  Imrrying  humanity. 
It  is  quite  a  sight  to  see  tliis  great  wall  of 
newspapers  behind  which  the  many  thou- 
sands hide  themselves  on  the  trains,  trol- 
leys, boats  or  'buses.  Every  paper  is  an 
"Extra."  Five  minutes  means  much  to 
the  "Newsy"  wlio  sells  it,  for,  within  that 
short  space  of  time  the  eager  purcliaser  of 
the  "Night  Extra"  is  changed  to  one  who 
spurns  it  and  will  have  no  other  than  the 
"Sporting  Extra."  There  is  very  little 
difference,  but  the  American  demand  for 
the  "very  latest"  must  be  satisfied. 

Now  be  it  observed  that  all  these  edi- 
tions are  "Extras"  and  yet  there  is  hardly 
anything  else  tliat  appears  with  greater 
regularity,  day  after  day.  Hence,  we  are 
constrained  to  ask,  "When  is  an  'Extra' 
'Regular'  or  when  does  the  'Regular' 
become  an  'Extra'?" 

I  have  been  trying  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion for  a  number  of  years  and  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  not  succeeded.  I  sup- 
pose it  all  depends  on  one's  point  of  view. 
For  instance,  ever  since  190G,  the  Church 
by  action  of  General  Synod,  observes  Home 
Mission  Day.  Tlie  Board  prepares  at 
great  expense,  a  special  program  for  the 
day.  It  sends  out  large  numbers  of  tliem 
to  each  congregation  and  in  return  asks 
for  an  offering  to  suj)port  some  specified 
part  of  its  work.  Usually  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  congregations  respond  to  this 
appeal.  From  this,  it  appears  tliat  the 
other  half  are  eitiier  indilferent  or  have 
failed  to  observe  tlie  day.  I  hardly  believe 
that  to  be  the  case,  for  with  in  the  last  ten 
years  our  records  show  tluit  nearly  every 


one  of  them  have  responded  at  least  once 
within  that  time.  Some  have  sent  in 
offerings  once,  some  twice,  some  three 
times  and  many  others  with  delightful 
regularity  every  year  since  the  observation 
of  the  Day  began.  Now  what  becomes  of 
those  offerings  which  somehow  never  tind 
their  way  to  the  Board's  treasury  ?  Per- 
haps they  are  applied  to  the  apportion- 
ment for  Home  Missions.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  they  are  applied  to  the  appor- 
tionment without  being  specified.  Natu- 
rally, every  giver  on  Home  Mission  Day 
contributes  for  the  purpose  designated  in 
the  program  and  for  no  other.  I  am  sure 
they  all  liave  the  same  thought  in  mind 
when  contributing  on  Foreign  Mission 
Day,  Children's  Day,  and  Rally  Day.  The 
program  designates  the  object  and  the 
people  give  accordingly. 

Some  pastors  and  Sunday  School  Super- 
intendents, I  presume,  fail  to  see  to  it  that 
such  ofl'erings  are  promptly  forwarded, 
because  they  believe  them  to  be  "Extra." 
Well,  after  so  many  years  of  the  regular 
observance  of  Home  Mission  Day,  may  I 
ask,  "When  is  an  'Extra'  'Regular'  or 
when  does  the  'Regular'  become  an 
'Extra'?" 

I  am  somewhat  disappointed  at  the 
returns  of  Home  Mission  Day  for  the  last 
two  years.  We  wanted  to  establish  a 
Church-building  Fund  of  $25,000  as  a  fit- 
ting memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  A.  C.  Whit- 
mcr.  This  should  have  been  raised  with 
ease  in  one  year.  At  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, February  1st,  we  are  still  short  about 
$7,000.  Must  we  take  three  years  to  do 
what  could  readily  be  done  in  one?  Look 
up  your  record.  If  your  off<'ring  has  not 
been  sent  in,  will  you  not  do  so  now  and 
help  complete  this  worthy  and  well-earned 
memorial?  I  am  sure  you  will.  May  it 
be  done  as  eagerly  as  the  "Night  Extras" 
are  j)urcbased. 

Wliile  many  of  our  pastors  and  people 
are  sucli  "sticklers  for  regularity"  that 
they  will  not  support  anything  extra,  there 
are  also  many  who  are  always  ready  to 
respond  to  every  "Extra"  that  comes  along, 
often  to  the  great  neglect  of  the  "Regu- 
lar." Home  Missions,  Foreign  MissioTis 
and  everything  else  for  which  the  appor- 
tionment is  made  is  the  regular  work  of 
Ihc  Cliurrh.    Such  being  the  case,  is  it 
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right  to  neglect  that  work,  simply  because 
something  else  comes  along  with  a  com- 
pelling appeal? 

Since  the  war,  like  all  other  enterprises, 
your  Home  Mission  Board  has  been  com- 
pelled to  meet  high  costs  on  every  hand. 
It  is  helpless  in  the  face  of  these  demands. 
They  must  be  met.  The  work  is  regular. 
It  is  not  spasmodic.  The  Board  depends 
on  the  apportionment  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Because  of  high  costs,  the  appor- 
tionment is  no  longer  adequate.  What 
shall  be  done?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  what  formerly  cost  fifty  cents  now 
costs  a  dollar.  The  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions is  not  the  possessor  of  a  magic-wand 
that  will  enable  it  to  make  a  dollar  do  the 
work  of  two.  Its  income  must  be  increased 
or  its  work  curtailed.  General  Synod  will 
determine  that  next  May.  In  the  mean- 
time—what ? 

It  is  quite  heartening  to  read  from  time 
to  time  of  the  splendid  "Extras"  given  by 
our  people  for  Near  East  Eelief,  European 
Aid,  help  for  the  needy  Russians  and 
many  other  such  touching  appeals.  It 
encourages  me  to  believe  that  when  so 
many  of  our  congregations  can  give  in 
one  offering  to  these  worthy  causes  almost 
as  much  and  sometimes  more  than  the 
entire  annual  apportionment,  that  they 
will  welcome  an  increased  apportionment 
for  the  regular  work  of  the  Church  and 
will  no  longer  look  upon  so  many  of  its 
necessities  as  "Extras." 

In  taking  over  the  Hungarian  work 
from   tfie   Hungarian    Conventus,  your 


Board  was  compelled  to  meet  a  great  and 
challenging  "Extra."  It  is  costing  it 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  The  greater 
part  of  the  deficit  with  which  it  will  close 
its  fiscal  year  is  due  to  that  transaction. 
The  Board  has  been  highly  commended 
for  that  splendid  achievement.  No  one 
would  have  it  otherwise.  But  the  bill  must 
be  paid.  Two  District  Synods  have  asked 
their  classes  to  help  to  pay  it.  One  recom- 
mended the  matter  to  the  liberality  of 
their  people,  while  all  the  rest,  I  presume, 
"passed  it  up"  because  they  considered  it 
as  an  "Extra."  Yes,  it  is  an  "Extra," 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  "Eegular" 
that  your  Board  would  have  justly  made 
itself  more  than  censurable  had  it  "passed 
up"  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
that  which  was  undoubtedly  its  greatest 
Home  Mission  duty  in,  perhaps,  all  its 
history — and  surely  that  is  Eegular ! 

(Continued  from  Page  116) 

9.  The  best  kinds  of  amusement  in  our 
town. 

10.  A  history  of  our  community. 

11.  What  I  like  best  about  our  town. 

12.  The  kind  of  town  I  should  like  oura  to 

be. 

13.  The  management  of  our  town. 

14.  The  relation  of  our  community  to  the 

state. 

1.5.  Could  our  community  produce  a  great 
leader? 

16.  How  the  Government  is  prepared  to 

help  our  community  (bulletins, 
farm  bureau  exhibits,  etc.) 

17.  Help  from  our  State  departments. 


BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 
General  Fund  Receipts  for  January 


Synods — 

1923 

1922 

Increase 

Eastern   

  $7,789.09 

$8,360.05 

  3,737.20 

3,927.53 

Ohio   

  1,.'-)43.01 

2.647.53 

  2,475.00 

1,700.00 

$775.00 

Mid-West   

  303.00 

250.00 

53.00 

  745.75 

610.02 

135.73 

•Central   

124..32 

  519.20 

103.22 

41.5.98 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E  

  35.00 

35.00 

tW.  M.  S.  G.  S  

  5,138.80 

5,164.70 

All  other  sources  

  858.91 

300.52 

558.39 

Decrease 
$  570.96 
190.33 
1,104.52 


124.32 
25.90 


Totals    $23,144.98    $23,187.89     $1,973.10  $2,016.03 

Decrea.se  for  the  month  $42.93 

•For  Hungarian  and  Harbor  Missions  only. 

tThe  W.  M.  S.  gave  $899.70  additional  for  Jewish  work.  Church-building  Funds  and 
other  causes. 
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THE  COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  RURAL  WORK 
James  M.  Mullan,  Executive  Secretary 


Some  Rural  Community  Programs 


FOR  the  benefit  of  pastors  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  enrichment  of  the  life 
of  the  people  living  in  rural  districts,  the 
following  outlines  for  community  pro- 
grams are  published.  The  author  of  these 
suggestions  is  Miss  Helen  Rand,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  They 
are  a  brief  of  several  articles  published  in 
The  Playground  some  time  ago : 

A.  Forum  Discussions 

Some  general  rules  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  developing  forum  duscussion : 

1.  Be  sure  that  it  is  a  real  point  which 
is  being  discussed. 

2.  The  leader  is  most  successful  when 
he  needs  to  talk  least. 

3.  The  meeting  is  most  successful  when 
most  people  talk. 

4.  The  speeclies  are  most  successful 
when  they  are  shortest. 

5.  The  discussion  is  most  successful 
when  there  are  different  points  of  view. 

6.  The  chief  aim  is  not  to  argue,  but  to 
find  out  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

To  make  forum  discussion  popular, 
plan  the  program  so  as  to  fit  tlie  interests 
of  the  community.  Have  singing  and  devise 
ways  of  enabling  all  the  poople  to  have  the 
words  of  the  songs.  (Print  or  write  on  a 
large  paper  chart.  Typewrite  copies. 
Throw  on  screen.  Secure  suflficient  song 
sheets  to  go  round,  etc.) 

Use  moving  pictures  to  give  the  lecture 
or  furnish  the  theme,  with  discussion  fol- 
lowing on  the  princples  involved  and  their 
local  application.  State  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  Agriculture,  and 
others  have  available  moving  pictures  in 
many  states.  Consult  Farm  Bureau  and 
Homo  Eooiiomin  loaders  for  co-operation 
(and  write  to  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Adams,  Rural 
Church  Field  Worker  of  our  Church). 

C'onduct  a  series  of  community  forums 
on  local  subjects,  such  as: 

1.  Our    Community    and    the  Farm 
Bureau. 

2.  (.'o-operation  of  community  interests. 


Enlist  the  services  of  representatives  of 
community  interests  to  tell  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  for  the  community  and  how 
the  community  could  co-operate  with 
them.    Be  sure  to  include  the  farmer. 

Instead,  however,  of  having  all  the  rep- 
resentatives of  different  agencies  talk  at 
the  same  meeting  it  might  be  profitable  to 
have  a  series  of  forums,  such  as : 

1.  Post  Oflfice  night— The  Federal  Pos- 
tal System  might  be  explained  and  the 
problems  involved  in  working  it  in  the 
local  community  discussed. 

2.  Church  night — A  layman  might  well 
be  the  leader  in  the  discussion. 

3.  Moving  Picture  night — Have  the 
"moving  picture  man"  tell  how  he  secures 
the  pictures  and  give  other  interesting 
information  about  his  work.  Give  the 
have  liked  best,  and  possibly  a  voting  con- 
people  a  chance  to  tell  what  pictures  they 
test  on  the  most  popular  or  desirable  pic- 
tures could  be  introduced. 

4.  Library  night — Have  a  librarian 
speak,  perhaps  some  one  with  experience 
in  "traveling  libraries"  in  the  country. 
There  might  be  a  definite  subject  for  dis- 
cussion such  as  the  establishment  of  some 
sort  of  library  facilities  in  the  community, 
as  the  library  as  a  community  center. 

5.  Physicians'  night — Have  a  speaker 
who  can  present  suggestions  for  health 
work,  and  have  the  people  suggest  ways 
and  means  of  carrying  them  out. 

6.  Dentists'  night — Exhibits,  talks, 
questions  and  discussion  on  the  care  of 
tiio  tooth. 

7.  Bankers'  night — A  banker  might 
explain  a  small  banking  system,  tell  about 
methods  of  Ihrift  or  budgets.  A  discussion 
might  well  follow  on  the  making  of  bud- 
gets, with  pxnni])les. 

8.  Druggists'  night. 

'.).  Dry  (Joods  night — A  demonstration 
of  methods  of  testing  fabrics,  with  talks 
and  discussion  on  helps  toward  better 
buying. 
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10.  Grocers'  night — Perhaps  discussion 
might  center  about  co-operative  schemes 
of  marketing  and  buying. 

11.  Machinery  night — Labor  saving 
devices. 

12.  Good  roads  night — Data  from  the 
State  Eoad  Commission  for  discussion. 

13.  Swat  the  Rat  night — How  to  get 
rid  of  the  pest. 

14.  Plant  a  Tree  night — Suggestions 
for  planting  trees. 

B.  Contests 

Kodah  Contests  are  constructive  and 
create  the  habit  of  looking  for  the  most 
beautiful  things.  They  also  give  concrete 
examples  of  what  has  been  done  as  well 
as  what  further  can  be  done.  Sometimes 
contests  should  be  of  pictures  only.  Some- 
times it  may  be  best  to  have  short  stories 
of  one  hundred  words  illustrated  by  pic- 
tures. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  as 
subjects  for  picture  contests  to  which 
many  others  might  be  added : 

1.  Some  of  the  people  who  help  our  town. 

2.  The  pleasantest  people  in  our  town. 

3.  The  old  people  in  our  town. 

4.  Children  at  play  in  our  town.  (Such 

a  contest  might  be  a  means  of  arous- 
ing interest  in  all  kinds  of  recrea- 
tion or  in  any  special  kind  of  recre- 
ation.) 

5.  Grown  folks  at  play  in  our  town. 

6.  Sunday  in  our  town.     (What  are  the 

best  things  people  do  oft  Sunday? 
Everyone  would  like  to  find  out  the 
answer  to  that  question.) 

7.  Historic  parts  in  our  town. 

8.  The  outskirts  in  our  town. 

9.  New  things  in  our  town. 

10.  The  most  beautiful  parts  of  our  town. 

11.  Our  best  back  yards. 

12.  Our  best  looking  streets. 

13.  Our  best  country  roads. 

14.  Trees:  where  they  are  of  the  greatest 

service   and   where  they  could  be 
planted  to  advantage. 
1.5.  Porches  in  summer. 

16.  Arrangement  of  kitchens. 

17.  The  hanging  of  pictures  on  our  walls. 

18.  The  best  room  for  the  family. 
10.  The  center  of  our  town. 

20.  Our  best  business  houses. 

21.  Our  pulilic  buildings. 

22.  Neat  streets:  where  they  are  neat  and 

where  they  could  be  improved. 

23.  Tlie  kinds  of  trees  to  raise  here. 

24.  The  kinds  of  shrubs  to  plant  here. 
2.').  The  kinds  of  cattle  to  raise  here. 

26.  The  best  garden  in  town. 

27.  The  best  farm  yards. 


28.  The  best  barns. 

29.  Our  pets. 

30.  The  birds  that  live  with  us. 

31.  Home  made  furniture. 

Collection  Contests  are  especially  attrac- 
tive to  the  children,  and  would  teach  them 
special  lessons.  A  few  suggestions  of 
subjects :  Insects ;  leaves ;  mosses ;  shells ; 
rocks ;  pine  needles ;  grains ;  weeds ;  wild 
flowers;  grasses;  garden  seeds  that  would 
grow  here ;  flower  seeds  that  would  grow 
here;  products  of  our  community;  garden 
flowers  that  would  grow  here ;  greens  that 
we  might  raise  and  eat  here. 

Seeing  Beautiful  Things  Contest  was 
carried  on  with  good  results  and  marked 
interest  by  a  teacher  in  a  country  school  in 
North  Dakota.  Such  a  contest  might  be 
carried  on  almost  anywhere. 

Debates  may  be  conducted  advanta- 
geously on  subjects  near  at  hand  on  which 
it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  material.  Utterly 
foolish  debates  are  often  the  best  kind  of 
entertainment  and  they  need  not  conform 
to  set  rules.  Here  are  some  suggestive 
questions  : 

1.  A  city  boy  (or  girl)  is  greener  in 
the  country  than  a  country  boy  (or  girl) 
in  the  city. 

2.  The  men  with  brown  eyes  do  more 
for  the  community  than  those  with  blue 
eyes. 

3.  The  women  of  the  community  should 
adopt  a  uniform. 

4.  Automobiles  painted  orange  are  bet- 
ter than  those  painted  purple. 

5.  A  skunk  is  worse  than  a  snake. 
Contests  for  Writers  and  speakers  will 

greatly  interest  some  people.  Very  often 
commercial  clubs,  school  boards,  town 
officials  or  groups  of  individuals  can 
arouse  interest  in  some  necessary  under- 
taking by  offering  a  prize  for  a  talk  or  a 
paper.   Here  arc  some  suggestive  subjects : 

1.  Plans  for  planting  trees. 

2.  The  advantages  of  having  a  community 

pageant. 

3.  Plans  for  a  community  Fourth  of  July. 

4.  How  we  might  observe  Arbor  Day. 

5.  A  belter  handling  of  our   food  (or 

coal )  supply. 

6.  Co  operative  Associations  in  our  com- 

munity. 

7.  Plans  for  interesting  more  people  in 

the  library. 

8.  Needless  waste  in  our  community. 

( ('(III  I  i II  lied  on    I'ai/r    1 1 'i  I 


Foreign  Missions 

Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  Editor 


Baghdad 

By  Eev.  James  Cantine,  D.  D. 

'Jne  of  the  founders  of  the  Arabian  Mission,  and  Missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church 

in  America  since  1889) 


YOU  MAY  have  heard  of  the  plans 
which  are  being  considered  by  the 
Mission  Boards  of  the  Eeformed-Presby- 
'•rian  Churches  in  America,  looking  to- 
wards their  occupation  of  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia, left  vacant  by  the  recent  with- 
drawal of  the  English  Church  Missionary 
Society.  It  was  considered  advisable  by 
them,  as  well  as  by  our  own  missionaries, 
whose  territory  is  adjacent  on  the  South, 
that  there  be  no  interval  during  which 
there  should  be  no  resident  missionary  at 
Baghdad;  and  a  tentative  appointment 
was  made  at  our  last  Annual  Conference, 
which  was  lioped  would  be  preparatory  to 
tlie  permanent  organization  in  America 
of  missionary  effort  for  this  large  area. 
My  wife  and  I  reached  Baghdad  just  be- 
fore Christmas  and  before  their  last  mis- 
sionary had  left,  giving  us  ample  time  to 
talk  about  the  work,  officially  to  take  over 
the  care  of  their  property,  and  to  be 
acci'pted  as  their  successors  in  the  over- 
sight of  the  Protestant  school  and  congre- 
gation. 

Before  speaking  about  the  present  op- 
portunity it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  my 
impressions  of  vvliat  lias  been  done  in  the 
past  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  or 
as  it  is  usually  referred  to,  the  C.  M.  S. 
These  go  back  to-  the  summer  of  1891, 
when  at  Bushire,  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
somewhat  discouraged  in  my  quest  along 
the  East  side  of  Arabia  for  a  suitable  place 
at  which  to  inaugurate  the  work  of  the 
Arabian  Mission,  1  nceived  a  cordial  let- 
ter from  a  Dr.  Eustace,  a  missionary  of 
that  Society,  but  temporarily  resident 
physician  for  the  English  community  at 
Basrah,  inviting  me  to  visit  him,  and 
later  arranging  for  mo  to  go  to  Baghdad 


and  confer  with  his  colleagues  there.  At 
Baghdad  I  met  Dr.  Sutton  and  Eev. 
(later  Bishop)  Stileman,  who  gave  me 
the  assurance  that  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  us  as  neighbors  on  the  South. 
Other  visits  at  intervals  and  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  most  of  their  workers 
have  enabled  me  to  keep  somewhat  in 
touch  with  missionary  developments  here. 

I  think  that  my  C.  M.  S.  friends  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  that  Baghdad  and 
Upper  Mesopotamia  have  never  been  ade- 
quately manned  by  their  Society.  Occu- 
pied first  by  missionaries  from  Persia, 
who  recognized  the  great  need  for  doing 
something  for  the  immense  numbers  of 
Persians  annually  visiting  and  colonizing 
the  religious  shrines  in  the  neighborhood, 
it  was  for  j'ears  only  an  out-station  of 
their  Persia  field,  their  nearest  fellow- 
workers  being  at  Isfahan,  three  weeks  or 
more  distant  by  caravan.  When  it  finally 
was  set  apart  as  an  independent  Mission, 
its  development  was  almost  entirely  on 
medical  lines,  and  the  absence  of  a  sys- 
tematic, continuous  evangelistic  and  edu- 
cational effort,  militated  against  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  spoken  of 
during  the  war,  the  "organization  of  the 
ground  gained."  Sickness,  death  and 
transfer  often  left  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton 
the  only  workers  in  this  vast  area,  and 
what  had  been  laboriously  attained  was 
lost  and  had  to  be  striven  for  again.  What 
seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  C.  M.  S.  at 
the  time — not  to  invest  money  in  ground 
and  buildings — denied  them  that  position 
in  the  comniunity,  that  appearance  of 
stability  and  assurance  for  the  future, 
which  is  not  alone  such  a  comfort  and 
help  to  the  workers,  but  which  also  docs 
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so  much  in  these  Oriental  lands  to  pre- 
possess in  their  favor  the  powers  that  be 
and  the  people  whom  they  are  to  reach. 
Before  the  war  this  policy  was  changed, 
ground  Just  outside  the  city  was  pur- 
chased and  the  opening  of  hostilities  found 
&  large  and  beautiful  hospital  building 
nearing  completion.  Years  of  neglect  and 
use  by  the  military  have  nearly  wrecked 
this,  and  the  decision  of  the  C.  M.  S.  to 
give  up  this  field  leaves  their  successors 
with  but  few  material  things  to  build 
upon. 

The  native  Protestant  community  is 
mainly  composed  of  families  who  at  one 
time  or  another  have  come  down  from  the 
North,  where  American  societies  for  many 
decades  have  been  laboring  among  the 
Syrians,  Armenians  and  Nestorians.  The 
fewness  of  their  evangelistic  workers 
probably  accounts  for  so  little  constructive 
effort,  such  as  helping  them  to  a  perma- 
nent place  of  worship  and  an  independent 
pastorate,  having  been  made  by  the  Mis- 
sion for  them.  Both  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  because  they  are  representatives  of 
Protestantism  and  past  missionary  effort, 
they  are  well  worth  our  sympathy  and 
help  in  making  of  them  a  self-sustaining 
Church.  Througii  their  long  years  of 
association  with  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  of  England,  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  that  form  of  worship,  which 
is  now  observed  in  their  Sunday  services. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Church  of 
England  Chaplain  these  are  held  in  the 
Garrison  Church.  He  also  administers 
their  sacraments.  While  we  attend  these 
services,  I  take  no  official  part,  other  than 
preaching  for  them  at  regular  intervals. 
The  support  of  their  denominational 
school  absorbs  much  of  their  financial 
ability  which  might  well  be  used  in  their 
church  life,  if  ever  the  Government  inaug- 
ui'ates  public  schools  to  which  they,  oy,ld 
ieel  free  to  eeud  their  childiep.iifj'ff  tRfi-,, 

At  present  in  tlie  publifc  e<5li6ols  the 
Moslem  faith  and  practice  are  taiight  and 
Friday  obsorred  instead  of  Sunday.  While 
coneessionn  in  th^^e  matters  are,  of  course, 
%ia(3i^  to  ChHstiiatt  chiiati^tt"tdioi  may  at- 
yet  tlie-  I^rot^wta'ritff  ' ai^  do  thfe  Other 
k^hristiafh' ^ects,  'pt-efer  to  keep  Hp  their 
istkodW. ' '  "Lm  ytlfi  my  ' '^ceJveid'  "6 


grant  of  Rubles  2000  from  the  Govern- 
ment; Es.  1000  from  the  C.  M.  S. ;  Rubles 
600  from  the  Garrison  Church,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  their  budget  was  made  up  from 
fees  and  direct  gifts  from  the  congrega- 
tion. It  is  a  question  how  much  of  a  mis- 
sionary asset  such  a  school  is  where  there 
are  no  Moslem  children,  but  at  present  I 
am  giving  them  a  little  of  my  time  and 
will  await  future  developments. 

I  scarcely  think  any  other  Protestant 
organization  will  begin  work  in  Baghdad, 
except  perhaps  the  London  Society  for 
the  Jews,  who  are  said  to  be  about  to  re- 
open their  Mission  there.  They  certainly 
will  have  a  large  and  needy  field,  and  we 
will  give  them  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
have  recently  reorganized  their  work  in 
Mesopotamia,  with  an  Agent  resident  at 
Baghdad.  He  has  come  with  experience 
gained  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  and  we 
may  hope  for  the  most  friendly  co-opera- 
tion. The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  here  is  the  Eng- 
lish organization,  primarily  working  with 
and  for  the  Expeditionary  Force.  The 
opening  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  for  the 
natives  of  the  country  on  lines  that  have 
proved  so  successful  in  India  and  other 
countries  has  been  urged  upon  both  the 
American  and  British  Associations,  but 
will  probably  have  to  await  the  settlement 
of  political  questions  relating  to  this  area. 

As  regards  the  "powers  that  be,"  our 
relations  seem  to  be  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. They  have  said  that  "the  advent 
of  the  Arabian  Mission  to  Baghdad  will 
be  very  welcome,"  and  they  have  been 
most  considerate  in  their  treatment  of  all 
mission  matters  tliat  liave  come  to  their 
attention.  The  officials  of  the  Arab  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  at  large,  in  so  far 
a«  I  have  had  opportunity  to  meet  them, 
have  been  very  cordial.  Except  among 
fftie  Armenians,  who  think  that  they  have 
bfe*^n'  betrayed,  it  is  something  of  an  asset 
to  be  an  American,  and  that  will  always 
be  "in  our  favor  in  the  future  development 
of  onr  work. 

1  Way  not  close  this  letter  witliout  say- 
ing how  mucii  we  liave  appreciated  tlie 
fellowship  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  MacDowell,. 
how  itt'  Relief  Work  and  domiciled  in 
^itt^h-dflfl ;  and  of  meeting  the  other  Persia 
^l^iiilorikries  who  on  account  of  disturb- 
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ances  in  Eussia  and  Turkey  have  been 
compelled  to  pass  to  and  from  their  field 
via  Baghdad.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
a  closer  acquaintance  and  possible  co-op- 
eration in  the  not  distant  future.  It  is 
also  a  pleasure  to  say  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of 
the  American  Consul,  making  us  feel, 
these  first  months,  less  as  "strangers  in  a 
strange  land." 


From  our  viewpoint  in  Mesopotamia 
the  one  thing  now  needful  is  much  prayer 
that  wisdom  and  courage  be  given  your 
representatives  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
the  doors  now  opening  may  not  be  closed, 
and  that  it  may  be  God's  purpose  to  give 
through  us  a  rich  blessing  to  the  people 
living  "between  the  two  rivers." — Neg- 
lected Arabia. 


DEDICATION  OF  CHAPEL  BRINGS  GREAT  JOY 


January  15,  1923. 

Dear  Friends  in  the  Reformed 
Church : 

I  wish  to  report  to  you  the  dedication 
of  the  Geiser  Chapel  at  Niehkiashih  on 
Sunday,  December  17th,  1922.  You  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Eeimert  and  Mr. 
Heinrichsohn  put  this  place  on  our  evan- 
gelistic and  school  map  some  years  ago. 
It  is  an  interesting  center  and  you  are  no 
doubt  familiar  with  this  name,  since  on 
several  occasions  there  have  been  letters 
written  by  various  members  of  the  Mis- 
sion. 

We  started  before  daylight  from  the 
Yochow  station  the  Saturday  before,  and 
when  we  arrived  at  Wu  Li  Pai  we  found 


that  men  and  chairs  had  been  provided  by 
Mr.  Keller's  forethought,  and  there  was 
no  vexation  in  getting  a  good  start.  We 
arrived  at  Niehkiashih  Saturday  noon  in 
good  time  for  a  splendid  Chinese  meal. 
There  we  found  a  number  of  Chinese 
evangelists,  teachers  and  other  church 
members  awaiting  us;  and  all  that  after- 
noon was  spent  in  lively  conversation  and 
in  some  social  intercourse  that  was  re- 
freshing to  all  of  us.  It  does  one  good 
to  get  away  from  Lakeside  and  meet  the 
men  who  are  working  at  the  outstations 
and  who  get  just  a  little  lonely  now  and 
then.  Whenever  we  meet  in  this  way,  I 
always  feel  that  these  brethren,  through 
their  difficulties  and  discouragements,  are 
giving  evidence  that  the  Ijord  is  granting 
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unto  them  success,  that  commendable 
progress  is  being  made.  As  the  years 
roll  on  one  sees  that  men,  who  were  bap- 
tized twenty  years  ago,  have  grown  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
have  been  found  faithful  in  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  face  of  hardships  and 
sometimes  persecution.  The  Kingdom  of 
God  is  not  being  taken  by  violence,  the 
Chinese  are  not  rushing  into  the  King- 
dom; but  one  does  see  that  progress  is 
being  made,  that  not  only  are  individuals 
saved  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour, Jesus  Christ,  but  that  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  social  leaven  working  in  the 
whole  lump  throughout  these  districts. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  presence 
of  Christianity  reaches  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  chapels.  One  must  always 
recognize  the  wonderful  forces  exerted  by 
the  Christian  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. 
On  public  occasions  like  this,  there  are 
no  more  earnest  and  enthusiastic  support- 
ers than  the  pupils  and  their  parents,  some 
of  them  Christians  and  some  of  them  not, 
but.  all  showing  a  commendable  pride  in 
what  they  are  doing;  and,  somehow,  one 
feels,  the  touch  of  God  over  them,  and 
where  there  is  the  touch  of  God,  there  are 
always  the  signs  of  spiritual  life. 

Well,  on  early  Sunday  morning  the 
people  began  to  gather  and  by  the  time 
the  services  were  to  begin,  we  saw  that 
there  were  more  people  than  could  be 
seated  in  the  chapel.  The  chapel  door 
was  locked  when  we  began.  The  invoca- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Keller  before  the 
closed  door.  Then  Psalm  Twenty-four 
was  read ;  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  then  Mr, 
Whitener  officially  opened  the  door  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  recognizing  the  Lord 
as  the  Door  through  which  all  that  would 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  must  pass. 
Then  came  another  hymn.  After  this, 
Evangelist  Tang  Mei  Chiu  offered  a  very 
fervent  prayer.  My  memory  went  back  to 
the  time  wlien,  in  my  little  room,  Mr. 
Tang  offered  his  first  prayer.  The  Lord 
has  been  with  this  man  and  his  is  a  name 
that  is  not  only  esteemed  by  the  Chris- 
tians, but  also  by  all  the  communities  in 
which  li8  has  lived  and  preached.  There- 
fore, back  of  this  prayer  and  through  this 
prayer  was  that  splendid  personality  which 
God  has  wrought. 


EVANGELIS  L    !  1  W  A  .\  I . 
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Then  came  a  song  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Boys'  Day  School.  They  were  clad  in  blue 
uniforms  and  had  their  banners  and  their 
musical  instruments,  and  I  think  that 
those  boys  were  as  proud  of  their  perform- 
ance as  any  company  of  boys  could  be  in 
the  United  States.  They  certainly  showed 
that  they  were  interested  and  tliey  ren- 
dered their  performance  with  splendid 
spirit.  The  Scripture  lesson  was  read  by 
Evangelist  Hwang  Keh  Seng.  In  this 
man  there  is  another  interesting  person- 
ality, but  not  so  strongly  developed  as  his 
older  associates.  He  has  had  some  good 
training  and  rendered  the  Scripture  in 
good  form.  Then  came  another  hymn. 
Perhaps  the  singing  of  that  congregation 
would  not  meet  your  expectations.  How- 
ever, if  willingness  to  make  a  joyful  sound 
unto  the  Lord  is  acceptable  unto  Him,  we 
need  not  offer  further  criticism.  Then 
Rev.  J.  W.  Owen  delivered  a  splendid  ser- 
mon.    Tlie  i)cople  paid  good  attention, 
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,ud,  although  there  were  a  number  of 
ijabies  crying  now  and  then,  it  was  said 
that  he  could  be  heard  tlirough  the  whole 
audience.  Mr.  Owen  is  a  very  fine  preach- 
er, both  in  English  and  in  Chinese.  He 
always  uses  a  large  chart  upon  which  a 
good  outline  is  written  of  what  he  has  to 
say,  so  he  combines  the  ears  and  the  eyes 
of  the  audience  to  bring  home  to  them  the 
message  he  so  earnestly  preaches.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Hsiang  Ih  Shang.  In 
him  you  will  find  a  strong  Chinese  preach- 
er, a  man  who  is  kno\vn  to  prepare  his 
sermons  with  the  greatest  care  and  with 
much  prayer.  A  good  Chinese  preacher 
has  the  advantage  over  the  best  of  us,  for 
he  can  j)reach  to  his  own  people  from  a 
viewpoint  inaccessible  to  the  missionary 
preacher.  After  these  sermons,  the  dedi- 
catory ceremony  was  read  by  the  writer, 
and  when  the  presence  and  fulness  of  God 
was  invoked,  the  writer  felt  that  unseen 
spiritual  forces  were  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us  and  in  the  prayer  of  dedication  God 
seemed  real,  and  one's  memory  went  back 
to  the  original  dedication  of  the  Temple 
in  Old  Testament  times.  Then  the  whole 
congregation  joined  in  the  Gloria  Patri ; 
and  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Beck.  Dear  friends,  you 
have  in  the  new  buildings  at  Xiehkiashih 


a  splendid  plant  for  church  work  and 
women's  work;  and  on  an  adjoining  lot 
will  be  erected  in  course  of  time  a  suitable 
building  for  the  Boys'  Primary  School. 
Mr.  Keller  and  the  Christian  carpenter, 
Mr.  Tsao,  have  succeeded  in  giving  you  a 
building  that  looks  solid  and  it  is  of  good 
architecture.  The  plant  now  consists  of 
two  buildings,  the  church  proper  and  to 
the  rear  of  it  a  two-story,  suitable  place 
for  women's  work.  Near  by  is  the  parson- 
age, a  well-planned  two-story  building, 
and  this  also  of  splendid  workmanship.  I 
want  to  say  here  that  Builder  Tsao  has 
the  reputation  of  erecting  Christian  build- 
ings— that  is,  that  every  part  of  the  work 
is  done  in  good,  fair  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  that  the  man,  being  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian, delights  in|  doing  good  work,  work 
that  should  stadd  permanently  the  rav- 
ages of  time.  It  seems  that  he  is  working 
with  a  spirit  of  | doing  it  unto  the  Lord 
and  that  the  LorH  will  not  accept  any  in- 
tentional blemisl  es.  His  little  son  is  in 
the  school  at  Lateside  and  is  also  doing 
good  work  and  is  of  fair  conduct. 

Let  Xielikiashm  become  to  you  a  fa- 
miliar word  in  yoar  prayers,  in  your  mis- 
sionary services,  a:id  in  your  plans  for  the 
future.   The  presdit  plant,  lot  and  build- 

(Continue^  on  Page  130) 
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A  Rare  Occasion 

RARE  occasions  do  not  come  often,  no, 
not  often  to  all  of  us,  but  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  attend  many  farewell 
services  to  both  old  and  new  missionaries. 
To  allow  oneself  to  miss  them  when  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  is  almost  a  crime. 
We  owe  it  to  our  missionaries  and  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves. 

An  uplifting  service  was  the  one  held 
the  last  Sunday  in  January  in  the  Third 
Reformed  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Eev. 
James  Riley  Bergey,  pastor.  These,  our 
beloved  missionaries,  are  the  noblest  ex- 
pression of  God's  thought. 

It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  behold 
within  the  chancel  railing  all  the  Re- 
formed Church  pastors.  Dr.  Bartholomew, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Seiple  and  Miss 
Hoffheins. 

The  music  seemed  hexvenly  as  we  lis- 
tened to  Mrs.  Seiple  anc  Miss  Hoffheins. 
Without  a  doubt  many  a  soul  will  be  won 
as  Christ's  love  is  made  inown  in  song. 

But,  dear  reader,  whal  thrilled  me  most 
was  the  wonderful  beaning  countenance 
of  the  missionaries,  radiant  with  joy,  re- 
flecting satisfaction  ir  the  extreme  in 
their  work.  Yes,  it  wjs  a  gentle  rebuke, 
for  we  stress  too  much  the  hard  and  sad 
side.  It  may  be  that  the  experiences  of 
their  life  as  ambassadoB  of  the  Master  we 
have  never  experienced 

Rev.  Mr.  Bergey  very  graciously  wel- 
comed us  each  one,  ater  which  we  lis- 
tened to  the  powerful  jddress  of  Dr.  Bar- 
tholomew, as  well  as  tie  touching  address 
of  Dr.  Wehler,  Dean  a  Hood  College. 

The  farewell  addres;  of  Dr.  Seiple,  on 
behalf  of  the  missiona-ies,  gave  evidence 
of  their  deep  appreciaion  of  our  concern 
for  them  and  assured  us  of  their  contin- 
ued service  to  the  besi  of  their  ability. 

The  words  of  one  d  the  speakers,  that 
they  remain  true  in  the  midst  of  gross 
idolatry,  reminded  mi  of  the  many  untrue 
at  home,  because  of  the  many  who  hide 
real  faitli  behind  th;  so-called  "freedom 
of  thought"  which  overs  a  multitude  of 
sins  today. 

They  hold  fast  -o  one  baptism,  one 
faitli,  one  hope — lelieve  in  God  their 
Father,  Jesus  the  Dvine  Saviour  of  Men, 


the  Holy  Ghost  as  their  Guide  and  Sanc- 
tifier.  Let  us  be  strong  and  immovable 
lest  by  our  own  weakness  we  weaken  their 
labors. 

The  life  of  our  dear  missionaries  fol- 
lows in  the  steps  of  the  Lowly  Nazarene 
who  went  about  doing  good. 

We  need  less  time  for  controversy,  less 
time  for  trying  to  see  beyond  the  vail  and 
understand  those  things  which  now  we 
may  see  but  darkly.  We  need  to  stand 
firm  on  the  Rock  of  Ages — keep  our  faith 
strong  in  the  inspired  word — we  need  to 
let  love  be  without  dissimulation^ — need  to 
let  go  the  traditionalism  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Scribes;  need  to  beware  of  false 
prophets  whom  many  follow  with  itcliing 
ears. 

Imitate  our  beloved  missionaries  who 
stand  above  all  these  things,  who  are  sat- 
isfied to  preach  Jesus,  the  Crucified  and 
Risen  One,  who  live  the  same  Jesus  whose 
life  is  portrayed  in  the  four  Gospels. 

If  you  have  failed  to  attend  such  a 
service  to  our  missionaries  wh«  embody 
the  above,  let  it  never  be  thus  again.  May 
the  stimulus  and  inspiration  of  such  occa- 
sions carry  us  to  the  end  as  faithful  to  our 
missionaries. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  wish  briefly  to 
refer  to  the  reception  tendered  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Seiple  and  Miss  Hoffheins  in  St. 
Paul's  Reformed  Church,  Baltimore,  Rev. 
Dr.  Lloyd  Coblentz,  pastor. 

This  occasion  was  characterized  with 
mirth  and  addresses  and  song.  Refresh- 
ments were  in  order,  but  the  refresliing 
we  received  at  the  hands  of  our  mission- 
aries made  all  else  insignificant. 

Let  us  labor  and  pray  together — yet  re- 
member the  words  of  the  poet : 

"It  is  not  a  matter  of  going, 

Merely  of  going  right  on. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  sowing 

Till  dusk  from  the  earliest  dawn. 
It  is  carrying  unto  the  labor 

The  essence  of  something  sleeping 
That  shall  come  like  a  soul  of  beauty 

When  we  come  to  the  reaping." 

Mayme  C.  Schobolee. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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LIFE-SERVICE  STILL  POSSIBLE  IN  JAPAN* 

By  Heney  K.  Millee 


IT  HAS  been  the  policy  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Boards  to  make  contracts  for  life- 
service  in  foreign  fields  on  the  part  of 
accepted  candidates,  unless  providentially 
hindered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Christian  work  must 
be  done  in  missionary  countries  are  such 
that  not  a  few  Occidentals,  even  though 
they  have  passed  the  necessary  medical 
examination,  cannot  endure  permanently 
the  strain  of  the  new  environment.  Some 
of  those  who  succumb  recover  and  are 
able  to  resume  the  places  they  temporarily 
vacated,  but  others  are  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  service.  In  the  case  of  single 
ladies,  marriage  is  regarded  as  a  provi- 
dential justification  for  release  from  such 
a  life-contract.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons a  demand  has  sprung  up  for  "short- 
term"  workers,  but  the  bulk  of  the  work 
must  still  be  done  by  the  life-term  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  wonderful  progress  along  almost 
every  line  made  by  the  Japanese  people  is 
calculated  to  raise  the  question  whether 
there  is  any  longer  need  for  young  men 
and  women  to  go  to  that  country  as  mis- 
sionaries. Are  the  Japanese  Christians 
not  able  themselves  to  complete  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  their  country  ?  Some  years 
ago  certain  persons  discouraged  candi- 
dates from  going  to  Japan  on  the  ground 
that  the  native  Church  was  able  to  carry 
on  whatever  work  remained  to  be  done. 
Events  have  demonstrated  that  estimate 
of  the  Japanese  Christians'  ability  to  have 
been  too  optimistic,  and  even  native  Chris- 
tian leaders  recognize  that  foreign  mis- 
sionaries are  still  needed. 

For  convenience,  foreign  missionary 
operations  are  divided  into  educational 
and  evangelistic,  or,  in  other  words,  school 
and  church  work.  Witliin  comparatively 
recent  times  an  increasing  amount  of 
social  service  lias  been  carried  on,  much  of 
it  as  a  form  of  church  work.  Owing  to  the 
progress  of  medical  science  and  practice 
in  Japan,  there  is  virtually  no  need  for 


medical  missionaries  in  that  country.  Our 
own  Reformed  Church  has  tried  to  push 
both  its  educational  and  its  evangelistic 
work  with  equal  energy.  North  Japan 
College  (for  young  men)  and  Miyagi 
Girls'  School  in  the  city  of  Sendai  are 
well  established  and  prosperous,  but,  of 
course,  they  will  have  to  be  developed  and 
expanded.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  academies  (Middle  Schools)  for  boys 
and  seminaries  (Koto  Jo  Gakko)  for  girls 
will  have  to  be  established  in  one  or  two 
of  our  out-stations — Yamagata,  Waka- 
matsu,  Morioka,  Aomori  or  Akita.  Be- 
sides, our  Japan  Mission  has  made  a  good 
beginning  in  kindergarten  work,  which  is 
bound  to  grow.  In  the  capital — Tokyo — 
a  new  church  building  suitable  for  insti- 
tutional or  community  work  and  social 
service  will  be  erected,  and  in  time  prob- 
ably more  or'  less  work  of  this  character 
will  be  done  in  other  places  within  our 
Mission's  district. 

Thus,  then,  there  will  be  abundant  work 
for  some  time  to  come.  Of  course, 
Japanese  will  do  the  bulk  of  it,  but  they 
will  need  the  assistance  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. In  the  schools  there  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  American  teachers  of  the 
English  language  and  literature.  Gradu- 
ally Japanese  will  takeover  practically  all 
of  the  other  subjects  row  taught  by  for- 
eigners in  mission  schools.  Then,  foreign 
missionaries  will  be  needed  in  what  is 
called  evangelistic  (or  church)  work. 
Here,  too,  Japanese  aie  assuming  more 
and  more  of  the  work  that  needs  to  be 
done,  but  foreigners  a'e  still  needed  to 
co-operate,  advise  and  encourage.  Sev- 
eral American  men  and  women  of  special 
training  will  be  needed  for  social  service 
and  institutional  churck  work.  Besides, 
much  f)ioneering  must  ke  done,  and  this 
olTcrs  a  wide  field  of  usehilness  to  the  for- 
eign missionary.  Again,  the  expansion  of 
the  kindergarten  work  wi'l  call  for  a  num- 
ber of  specially  trained  fcreign  women. 
(Continued  on  Page  JSO) 


•In  answer  to  the  question:  "Would  it  Ic  worth  while  at  thin  stage  of  the  cnt<Tpriso  for 
a  younjf  mnn  or  woman  to  go  to  Japan  for  hU  or  her  lifp  work  as  a  nuHsiomry  of  tho  Cross?" 
see  article  in  October,  11)21,  OUTI.OOK  of  ^IisaiONs  on  "Is  Christian  Missionaiv  Work  iu  Japaa 
Worth  While?" 
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The  Heart  of  the  Christian 
Movement 

BY  Eev.  Daniel  Bueghalter,  D.  D. 

IN  these  days  of  world  wars  and  world- 
movements,  the  Christian  movement  is 
more  and  more  attracting  the  attention  of 
all  kinds  of  people.  The  criticisms  against 
the  Church  and  all  organized  Christianity 
range  from  rank  infidelity  to  over-ortho- 
dox churchmen,  and  in  the  main,  a  spirit 
of  discouragement  pervades  our  American 
Christianity  as  well  as  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. Men  and  women  often  of  a  high 
degree  of  education  and  culture  are  talk- 
ing about  the  failure  of  Christianity  and 
the  breaking  down  of  civilization.  I  have 
quite  frequently  within  the  last  few  years 
felt  like  crying  out  to  all  such,  "Oh  ye  of 
little  faith,  how  long  must  we  suffer  such 
a  discouraged  and  faithless  generation  of 
Christians !" 

What  all  such  gloomy  pessimists  need,  is 
the  tonic  of  Foreign  Missions.  There  is 
no  such  discouragement,  no  such  hopeless- 
ness and  skepticism  in  the  ranks  of  the 
foreign  mission  leaders  of  North  America. 
From  January  9th  io  12th,  these  met  again 
in  their  annual  corference,  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  the  seat  and  center  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  in  America.  This  is  a  most  his- 
toric spot  in  missionary  circles.  An  open- 
ing session  was  held  in  the  Moravian 
Church,  which  was  built  in  1803  and  seats 
fully  1400  people.  It  was  filled  on  the 
opening  night.  Ve  learned  that  even  fifi 
years  before  the  American  Board  was 
organized  in  1812,  that  already  seventeen 
foreign  missionaries  had  gone  out  from 
this  church. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  gave  the  key-note 
for  the  whole  coiference  in  the  opening 
address.  For  ovtr  an  hour  he  told  us  of 
the  deplorable  situation  in  all  the  world 
as  he  found  it  on  his  trip  around  the  world 
during  the  last  ]ear.  Everywhere  a  spirit 
of  despair  and  claos  seems  to  prevail.  But 
he  also  struck  tlie  note  of  hope  and 
courage  which  flls  the  heart  of  every  true 
believer  who  caa  see  beneath  the  surface 
and  can  perceiv;  how  now,  as  never  before 
since  Christ  cane,  every  movement  among 
the  nations  is  tending  toward  tlie  mind  of 
Christ  and  hov  all  things  are  beginning 


to  be  judged  according  to  His  standards 
of  moral  and  spiritual  values.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  the  worst  devastated  regions  of 
the  Near  East,  where  massacre,  starvation 
and  the  rage  of  Mohammedanism  seem 
to  have  destroyed  all  Christianity,  men 
and  women  cry  out  to  the  missionaries, 
"Tell  us  more  about  God !" 

There  were  178  delegates  and  125  cor- 
responding members  present,  a  total  of 
303.  The  latter  class  are  mostly  mission- 
aries home  on  furlough  and  on  special 
deputation  work.  There  were  fifty-six 
Boards  and  Societies  represented  from  the 
several  denominations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  reports  and  discussions  covered 
practically  every  foreign  mission  field  of 
the  world.  Perhaps  the  outstanding 
fields  thus  considered  were  Latin  America, 
China,  India  and  the  Moslem  World.  The 
world-famous  Dr.  Zwemer,  from  Cairo, 
Egypt,  the  specialist  on  Moliammedanism, 
was  also  present.  His  closing  address  was 
the  most  searching,  profound,  spiritual 
and  heroic  challenge  which  I  have  ever 
heard  in  books  or  by  word  of  mouth  to 
the  faith,  loyalty  and  service  of  modern 
Christianity.  He  used  the  incident  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  when  they  had 
toiled  all  night  and  had  taken  nothing. 
But  at  Christ's  word  they  put  out  into  tlie 
deep  and  let  down  the  net  and  enclosed 
such  a  multitude  of  fishes  that  they  had 
to  call  help  to  land  the  net  and  fishes. 

Men  today  are  deriding  the  Church  at 
its  failure  tu  lake  the  world  for  Christ. 
They  question  the  methods  and  the  faitli- 
fulness  of  the  workers.  This  is  too  often 
even  the  mind  of  those  in  the  Church.  But 
let  us  not  be  discouraged  nor  hopeless  nor 
think  of  failure.  What  we  now  have  to  do 
is  to  recognize  the  loyalty  of  our  workers, 
wlio  have  toiled  all  the  night  and  may  not 
have  accomplished  much,  even  compara- 
tively speaking,  taken  nothing. 

The  whole  history  and  the  present 
world  situation  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise calls  for  new  hope,  new  courage, 
heroic  faith  and  childlike  obedience  to  the 
words  of  Christ:  "Put  out  into  the  deep 
and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught."  It 
is  the  same  net,  the  same  boat,  the  same 
{Continued  on  Page  128) 
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The  Development  and  Efficiency  of  Woman's  Missionary  Labors  in  the 

Church 

By  Rev.  John  D.  Thomas,  Ph.  D. 
(Continued  from  February  Issue) 


IN  THE  Church  of  the  Reformation  the 
spirit  of  missions  was  deeply  wanting. 
This,  however,  was  all  owing  to  the  trou- 
blesome times  through  which  the  Re- 
formed Churches  were  passing.  The  true 
Biblical  conception  of  missions  was  unde- 
veloped, owing  to  the  environment  and 
the  fallacies  out  of  which  they  were  pass- 
ing. Pope  and  Turk,  to  the  Fathers  of 
the  Reformation,  were  the  antichrists  of 
the  coming  end  of  time  and  the  non- 
Christian  world  of  which  they  had  but  a 
very  meager  knowledge,  they  held  as  be- 
ing forever  doomed  by  God  because  of 
their  unbelief. 

For  the  third  great  Missionary  Period 
or  Modern  Missions,  the  time  was  rapidly 
ripening.  It  virtually  began  in  the  evan- 
gelical churches  by  an  infusion  of  a  new 
sf)iritual  life  through  Pietism,  leading  to 
the  first  missionary  efforts  as  a  new  order 
(if  things  began  to  dawn  upon  the  Church. 
At  the  close  of  tlie  eighteenth  century 
there  was  a  real  awakening  in  a  renewed 
religious  life  and  missionary  activity 
throughout  tlie  whole  Church  and  a  new 
interpretation  was  given  to  the  Gospel  in- 
junction of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  "Go 
ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations." 

The  organization  of  Women's  Mission- 
ary Societies,  distinctly  their  own,  also 
began  in  this  modern  period  of  renewed 
missionary  enterprise  throughout  the 
Church ;  the  women  no  less  than  the  men 
of  the  Church  were  actuated  by  tliis  same 
spirit  of  Pietism,  and  it  was  this  as  a  re- 
newed Pentecostal  outpouring  that  made 
the  mothers  and  the  daughters  of  the 
Church  so  efficient  and  earnest  -in  the  pro- 
motion of  tlie  spiritual  interests  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  the  evangelization 
of  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  relations  of  tlie 
women  to  the  missions  of  the  Church  are, 
however,  earlier.  In  the  days  of  Paul  and 
Silas,  we  find  the  holy  women  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  promotion  of  a  world-evan- 
gelization, but  in  the  Apostolic  Churcli  it 


was  one  of  holy  fellowship  rather  than  of 
independent  labor.  They  were  associated 
with  the  apostles  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause  of  Christ.  There  is  Lydia  of 
Thyatira,  how  beautiful  her  hospitality; 
then  that  first  congregation  of  pious 
women  in  Europe,  whom  Paul  met  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Phillippi,  and  the 
four  virgin  daughters  of  Philip  of  Caes- 
area,  who  also  prophesied,  and  that  most 
beautifully  consecrated  Tabetha  of  Joppa 
in  her  devotions  of  love  to  humanity. 

The  history  of  Women's  Missionary  Or- 
ganizations as  a  distinct  work  in  the 
Cliurch  as  promoted  by  them  today,  does 
not  take  its  beginning  from  any  one  par- 
ticular centre,  nor  in  any  one  special 
denomination  alone,  but  rather  it  is  the 
outflow  of  a  widened  circle.  It  is  the 
resultant  of  an  onward  march  of  a  disci- 
])lined  army  now,  in  place  of  the  volun- 
tary pickets  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
planting  of  the  Church  as  from  Antioch 
to  Rome,  simply  guarding  on  the  lines  of 
the  bivouaced  camps  of  their  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  army  of  the  Lord. 

The  precursory  movements  premonitory 
of  the  now  gathered  mighty  hosts  of 
women  in  the  different  denominational 
missionary  regiments  of  the  Christian 
Church's  great  army  of  her  daughters 
actuated  by  one  spirit,  making  its  on- 
slaught upon  the  dark  places  of  the  earth 
and  a  benighted  heathen  world,  treading 
to(hiy  whore  no  man's  feet  liave  ever  trod, 
origijiatcd  out  of  the  advance  guards  as 
they  were  almost  simultaneously  organ- 
ized throughout  the  several  denomina- 
tions of  tlie  Church  of  our  country. 

The  first  records  of  women's  organiza- 
tions are  as  follows:  Tlie  earliest  mis- 
sionary society  was  organized  in  Boston  in 
the  year  1800,  just  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  years  ago.  Then  in  New 
Haven  in  the  year  1812;  in  New  York 
city  in  the  year  1814;  in  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut in  ISK!;  in  Talmadge,  Ohio,  in 
ISK!;  ill  Derry,  Pennsylvania,  in  1818; 
in  IMiiliiili'Iphiii  in  1823;  in  Bedford.  New 
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Tork,  in  1831 ;  in  Xewark,  New  Jersey, 
in  1835 :  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1835 ;  in  Eockford,  Illinois,  in  1835 ;  in 
Sutton,  Vermont,  in  1847 ;  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  in  1848. 

True,  some  of  these  earlier  organiza- 
tions were  pathetically  called  "Female 
■Cent  Societies" ;  these  were  general  in  the 
New  England  States,  with  a  scattering 
iew  throughout  the  Middle  States.  In 
New  Hampshire  these  "Cent  Institutions" 
in  the  Congregational  Church  still  exist 
as  Home  Missionary  Societies.  These 
early  movements  were  the  altars  of  the 
temple  of  God  from  which  the  Seraphim 
carried  the  burning  coals  touching  the  lips 
and  inflaming  the  hearts  of  the  pious 
women  of  the  Church,  answering  the  call 
of  the  Lord  as  missionary  periodicals  and 
the  returned  servants  of  the  Church  broke 
to  them  the  terrible  message  as  to  the 
degradation  and  misery  prevailing  partic- 
ularly among  the  women  and  children  of 
"heathen  lands. 

After  the  year  1812  Ladies'  Missionary 
Societies  multiplied  very  rapidly  through- 
out the  Church,  and  by  the  time  the  year 
1840  was  reached  there  were  in  the  whole 
of  the  American  Church  no  less  than  680 
such  organizations  composed  entirely  of 
■women  collecting  funds  for  the  use  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Woman's  Work  in 
the  Church  is  owing  largely  to  her  in- 
domitable will  as  she  struck  against  the 
Jericho  walls  of  ecclesiastical  convention- 
alism and  a  church  conservatism  against 
her  public  appearance  in  the  denomina- 
tional interests  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  but  neither  convention- 
alism nor  ancient  customs,  no,  not  oven 
the  bachelorism  of  a  Paul :  "Let  the 
women  keep  silent  in  the  Church :  for  it 
is  not  permitted  unto  her  to  speak,"  could 
restrain  the  onward  march  of  the  women ; 
the  ram's  horn  had  been  defiantly  sounded 
and  the  time  was  at  hand  for  the  sudden 
fulfilment  of  tlio  utterance  of  the  Psalm- 
ist: "The  Lord  giveth  tlie  word;  the 
women  that  publish  the  tidings  are  a  great 
host"— Psalm  G8:  IL 

To  many  of  the  earlier  pastors  of  the 
^'hnrch  the  vision  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
publishing  of  "the  tidings"  by  the  daugh- 


ters of  the  Church  was  deeply  veiled  by 
Church  customs  and  conventional  restric- 
tions ;  that  confidence  Jesus  reposed  in  the 
faithful  women,  who  were  the  last  at  the 
cross  and  the  first  at  the  grave  early  in 
the  morning  on  the  day  of  His  resurrec- 
tion, when  He  committed  to  them  this 
first  important  massage :  "Go  imto  my 
brethren  and  say  unto  them  I  ascend  unto 

your  God  and  my  God  Tell  them 

that  they  depart  into  Galilee  and  there 
shall  they  see  me."  Matt.  28 :  10,  was  in- 
deeed  deeply  shrouded  in  bias  and  preju- 
dice, customs  and  practices  that  had  sur- 
vived the  pruning  knife  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion. 

The  story  is  related  of  a  certain  Michi- 
gan pastor  which  is  well  authenticated, 
who  insisted  on  being  always  present  at 
all  the  women's  meetings,  saying:  "No 
one  knows  what  they  wdU  pray  for  if  left 
alone."  I  myself  heard  a  minister  of  a 
certain  prominent  denomination  once  re- 
mark :  That  he  always  took  care  to  be 
present  at  all  the  gatherings  of  the  ladies 
of  his  flock  to  do  the  praying.  His 
point  was  that  by  having  them  pray  in 
public  might  encourage  them  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  pulpit.  And  it 
is  told  of  one  of  the  early,  venerable  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  Dr.  Anderson,  that  he  could  not 
see  his  way  clear  to  recommend  the  bring- 
ing of  the  women  into  the  work  of  the 
Board  by  placing  thern  upon  it  as  mem- 
bers. 

Even  in  our  own  denomination,  boast- 
ing of  its  tolerant  spirit,  a  few  decades 
ago  our  mothers  and  sisters  were  denied 
the  right  of  suffrage  and  a  voice  in  the 
consideration  of  congregational  affairs 
and  in  all  church  deliberations,  they  sat 
mutely  and  meekly  by.  But  the  women  of 
the  Church  kept  at  it,  never  for  a  moment 
did  they  become  disheartened  nor  dis- 
couraged at  the  coldness  of  the  ministry 
and  the  rebuffs  of  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
knowing  full  well  that  their  cause  wivs  a 
just  and  righteous  one,  and  impelled  by 
that  motherly  spirit  of  love  and  devotion 
to  Christ  and  humanity,  they  braved  every 
obstacle  of  discouragement. 

The  devout  daughters  of  Zion  did  not 
wait  for  any  general  organization  before 
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attempting  missionary  work.  But  from 
the  first  they  were  offering  personal  serv- 
ices, gifts  and  prayers;  doing  that  at  once 
which  their  hands  found  to  do,  and  doing 
it  with  grace  and  pleasure.  The  very  first 
ship  carrying  American  missionaries  to 
the  foreign  field  bore  in  her  cabin  those 
two  consecrated  ladies,  Harriet  Newell 
and  Ann.Hazeltine  Judson.  In  the  year 
1847  two  unmarried  ladies  were  teaching 
among  the  American  Indians,  and  by  the 
time  the  year  1880  was  reached  one  hun- 
dred and  four  had  been  sent  to  the  differ- 
ent tribes  by  a  single  board. 

For  forty  years  and  longer,  when  the 
larger  portion  of  our  Western  country  was 
virtually  almost  entirely  foreign  mission 
territory,  the  silent  partner  in  the  mis- 
sionary's cabin  or  dugout  on  the  frontier, 
learned  what  it  meant  to  make  denials  and 
sacrifices  undreamed  of  by  her  Eastern  sis- 
ter, to  suffer  hardships  and  privations  as 
she  was  disassociated  from  tlie  ease  and 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  planting  of  the  Church 
in  that  rough  Western  country.  It  is  here 
where  we  have  the  unnamed  heroines  of 
the  Church  and  her  unconsecrated  saints ; 
their  glory  can  only  be  sung  by  heaven's 
choir.  These  indeed  have  earned  above  all 
that  beautiful  plaudit  of  commendation 
by  the  Master :  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant:  thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  I  will  set  thee  over 
many  things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord."    Matt.  25:  21. 

But  as  time  rolled  on  and  as  the  women 
of  the  Church  caught  a  larger  vision  of 
their  mission  and  the  pa  -t  tliey  should 
play  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
and  as  they  enlarged  their  program  they 
gained  greater  confidence  in  themselves. 
While  God  was  thus  preparing  them,  a 
new  liglit  broke  forth  Ciisting  its  dull  rays 
beckoningly  across  the  world-horizon  from 
a  benighted  Orient,  rousing  the  women  of 
the  Church  to  action  as  never  before. 

The  Marthas  and  the  Marys,  while  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  set  out  under  the 
directions  and  the  supervision  of  l)oards 
composed  entirely  of  the  ministry  and  the 
laymen  of  the  Church,  and  obligingly 
serving  at  the  tables  in  the  collection  of 
funds,  suddenly  were  aroused  to  a  new 


energy  and  a  more  determined  activity  as 
this  startling  Macedonian  call  came  par- 
ticularly echoing  into  their  ears ;  they  con- 
cluded a  new  order  of  things  and  condi- 
tions should  at  once  prevail  and  that  they 
would  play  a  more  distinct  part  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  world. 

But  what  was  this  new  light,  this  mod- 
ern Macedonian  call  diverting  from  the 
common  course  the  women  in  their  mis- 
sionary efforts  and  rousing  them  to  an 
activity  as  never  before  manifested  by 
them,  as  seen  today  in  their  world-evan- 
gelization operations  and  the  largeness 
and  the  efficiency  attained?  What  shook 
from  centre  to  circumference  their  whole 
manner  of  thought  and  relations  to  mis- 
sionary activities  and  brought  them  to 
give  more  vital  attention  to  the  great  sub- 
ject of  missions  and  missionary  effort  and 
leading  up  to  the  present  systematic 
organization,  and  giving,  and  unity  of 
thought  throughout  the  whole  Church? 

It  was  the  clear  clarion  call  of  con- 
science— that  human  cry  appealing  ex- 
pressly to  woman's  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion, and  it  deeply  pierced  her  heart.  It 
sounded  out  from  a  shrouded-in  darkness, 
a  benighted  and  hopeless  heathenism  in 
its  terrible  degradation  of  womanhood, 
echoing  in  its  dismal  cry  into  the  very 
homos  of  the  mothers  and  the  daughters 
of  the  Church  throughout  our  Christian 
land : 

"Are  there  no  women  among  you  to 
come  and  to  help  us?" 

This,  the  heart-rending  cry  of  a  poor 
Chinese  down-trodden  woman  some  forty 
or  more  years  ago  was  the  modern  Mace- 
donian call  that  roused  the  women. 

To  every  heathen  home  there  is  a  door 
of  entrance,  but  this  door  is  religiously 
sealed  to  the  man  coming  from  a  strange 
country  with  still  more  strange  customs 
and  ideas ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him 
to  cross  within  the  precincts  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  family  circle  of  this  heathen 
home.  Now,  some  key  must  be  found  to 
fit  the  lock  that  was  barring  Christ  with 
all  II is  morally  elevating  infiuences — 
sojne  power  had  to  be  exercised  that  would 
break  down  the  walls  of  caste  and  ancient 
customs  by  which  the  Oriental  home  was 
so  deeply  environed. 
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It  is  very  evident  that  it  avails  very 
little  to  attempt  a  purification  of  the 
streams  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  pollu- 
tions, whether  it  be  at  home  or  in  strange 
lands,  if  we  do  not  reach  back  and  touch 
the  fountain  head.  Womanhood  is  every- 
where in  all  lands  and  under  all  condi- 
tions in  all  civilizations  the  fountain  of 
all  life  and  the  first  source  of  moral  and 
spiritual  influences.  Point  to  me  a  land 
of  good  and  pious  mothers  and  I  will  tell 
you  of  a  country  composed  of  noble  men. 
Then  who  can  teach,  rescue,  renew,  raise, 
yea,  who  can  enter  into  the  privacy  of  that 
inner  life  of  women  but  woman  ?  Eescue 
the  women  from  that  thraldom  of  a  per- 
petual slavery  unto  which  Oriental  heath- 
enism has  doomed  them  and  down  goes 
heathenism  itself  and  up  the  stream  of 
family  life,  the  community,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  country  itself,  the  nation  and 
the  race  will  be  enhanced ! 

It  was  the  discovery  of  this  bondage, 
the  pitiable  condition  of  womanhood,  her 
degradation  to  a  creature  to  minister  to 
the  passions  and  appetites  of  the  man  and 
to  bear  his  burdens ;  it  was  this  that  roused 
their  sisters  of  Christian  lands  and  homes 
to  action.  Women  and  only  women  could 
meet  the  need  and  understand  the  call 
that  has  come  to  them  and  so  deeply  pen- 
etrated their  generous  hearts. 

{To  le  Continued) 


The  Heart  of  the  Christian 
Movement 

{Continued  from  Page  123) 
workers,  the  same  Master.  All  the  talk 
of  wTong  metiiods,  unfaithful  fishermen, 
and  the  need  of  a  new  Gospel,  a  new 
Cliurch,  and  even  of  a  new  Christ  is  all 
aside  of  the  real  mark.  This  is  all  paralyz- 
ing unbelief !  What  we  need  is  the  faith 
of  the  Apostles  and  at  Clirist's  word, 
launch  out  and  fish! 

I  have  attended  ten  of  these  annual 
reviews  of  the  world-wide  missionary  work 
of  our  Xorth  American  Churches,  but  in 
my  humble  judgment,  none  of  them  ever 
struck  so  deep,  so  high,  so  broad,  and  so 
sane,  and  so  Scriptural  a  note,  and  such  a 
ringing  challenge  of  victorious  Christian 
Conquest  as  this  one  just  held  at 
Bethlehem. 

The  foreign  missionary  enterprise  is 
after  all  still  the  very  heart  of  the 
Christian  Movement  in  tlie  world  today, 
as  it  has  ever  been  since  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 


What  Are  You  Willing  To  Do? 

We  are  approacliiug  the  Fifteenth  Anni- 
versary of  The  Outlook  of  Missions. 
What  are  you  willing  to  do  toward  a  fit- 
ting observance?  We  need  many  more 
Volunteer  Workers.  Will  you  be  one? 
Many  of  our  friends  tell  us  tliat  the  maga- 
zine should  go  into  evei-y  home  of  the 
Reformed  Church!  Will  you  help  us  in 
reaching  out  toward  tliis  splendid  goal  ? 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


Comparative  Receipts  for  Month  of  January 


1922 

1923 

Synods 

Appt. 

Specials 

Totals 

Appt. 

Siiecifils 

Totals 

Increase 

Eastern   

$8,097.06 

$3,228.67 

$11,925.73 

$7,957.48 

$44.j.n2 

$8,403.40 

Ohio   

2,411.53 

1,083.17 

3.494.70 

1,490.00 

993.17 

2.4.83.17 

250.50 

250.50 

201.18 

75.00 

3.30.18 

$85.68 

Pittsburgh 

1 .700.00 

80.00 

1.780.00 

2,475.00 

130.00 

2,005.00 

825.00 

a.4.33.74 

3.52.00 

3.785.74 

3.489.05 

325.00 

3.814.05 

28.31 

Germnn  of  Eiist. 

708.C1 

95.00 

803.01 

749.25 

110.00 

859.25 

55.64 

Centriil   

1 .880.90 

100.00 

1.980.90 

2,037.03 

173.00 

2,210.63 

223.73 

1.01 4. .35 

.50.90 

1,071.25 

928.78 

.S2.35 

1.011.13 

W.  M.  S.  G.  S.. 

5.741.19 

5.741.19 

8.890.18 

8.890.18 

3.148.99 

Annuity  Bonds  . 

500.00 

500.00 

.500.00 

500.00 

476.25 

476.25 

2.703.35 

2,703.35 

2.227.10 

MlHrelliineous  .., 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

T<lt!ll   

.520. 102.09 

$11,713.18 

$31,815.87 

$19,388.37 

$14,452.97 

$33,841.34 

$0,610.45 

Not  Increase   $2,025.47 
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THE  MAGYARS  IN  AMERICA 

This  is  tlie  title  of  a  new  book  by  Dr. 
D.  A.  Souders,  published  by  the  Doran 
Company.  It  is  one  of  the  "New  Ameri- 
cans Series."  These  studies  were  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  and  are  intended  to 
show,  in  brief  outline,  the  social,  economic 
and  religious  background  of  the  various 
racial  groups  occupying,  for  the  most 
part,  eastern  Europe.  It  is  a  credit  and 
an  honor  to  the  Keformed  Church  to  have 
Dr.  Souders  selected  as  tlie  one  to  write 
this  book.  In  the  introduction  to  the  book 
we  find  the  following  interesting  para- 
graph : 

"The  author  of  this  volume,  Rev.  D.  A. 
Souders,  D.  D.,  first  became  interested  in 
the  Magyars  when  he  was  made  pastor, 
in  1891,  of  the  First  Reformed  Church, 
Irwin,  Pa.,  in  a  county  wliere  twenty-five 
languages  were  spoken,  lie  became  suc- 
cessively a  member  of  the  Synodical  Board 
of  Home  Missions  in  1893,  Superintend- 
ent of  Missions  in  1903,  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Immigrant  Work  in  1909,  his  inter- 
est in  tlie  Magyars  and  work  among  them 
growing  witli  tlio  years.  His  regard  for 
them  as  a  people  and  liis  success  in  work 
with  them  led  to  his  selection  a.s  the  writer 
of  til  is  book." 

The  Home  Mission  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  the  adult  book  to  be  studied 
at  the  Suramer-  Mii=:^ioimry  Conferences 
this  year  should  be  this  now  and  up-to- 
date  volume  by  Dr.  Souders.  No  more 
important  home  missionary  subject  has 
ever  come  before  our  Church.  The  recent 
addition  of  so  many  Hungarian  congrega- 
tions to  our  Church  has  made  us  the  dom- 
inant factor  in  Protestant  work  among  the 
Hungarian  people  in  America.  There 
never  was  a  greater  home  missionary  op- 
portunity for  our  Cliurcli,  nor  lia*'  there 
over  boon  a  greater  homo  missionary  re- 
sponsibility. On  this  account  the  Sum- 
mer Missionary  Conferences  will  give  all 
emphasis  possible  in  tlio  study  of  Home 


Missions  to  this  subject  as  it  is  presented 
by  Dr.  Souders'  book. 

As  is  well  known  to  the  Church,  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Kome  Missions,  spent  last 
summer  visiting  tlie  churches  of  Hungary. 
In  addition  to  this  book  of  Dr.  Souders, 
Dr.  Schaeffer  will  write  a  little  supple- 
mental volume  describing  the  Church  of 
Hungary  as  he  saw  it  and  giving  a  history 
of  the  recent  movement  of  Hungarian 
churches  and  pastors  toward  and  into  the 
Reformed  Cliurch.  These  two  sources  of 
study  should  make  the  Summer  Mission- 
ary Conferences  this  year  especially  inter- 
esting and  of  great  importance  to  the 
Home  Mission  work  of  the  Church. 

In  addition  to  these  studies  plans  are 
being  made  to  have  some  outstanding 
Hungarian  pastors,  in  some  cases  with  the 
assistance  of  their  wives  or  a  Hungarian 
woman  worker,  occupy  the  program  at  one 
one  of  tlie  evening  platform  meetings. 
Wherever  the  Conferences  are  sufficiently 
near  some  large  Hungarian  centre,  it  is 
also  planned  to  have  a  delegation  of  Hun- 
garian young  people  present  an  evening  or 
an  afternoon  of  Hungarian  folk  songs  and 
the  presentation  of  some  Hungarian  dra- 
matics. All  in  all,  the  plans  for  present- 
ing our  Hungarian  work  at  the  Summer 
Conferences  promise  most  interesting 
things  for  those  who  attend  this  year.  It 
is  not  too  early  for  pastors  and  congrega- 
tions to  consider  the  question  of  their 
young  people  representatives  at  the  Con- 
ferences this  summer. 


Good  News  from  Japan 

Two  months  ago  there  was  mentioned 
in  this  department  of  TiiK  Outlook  the 
fact  that  wo  had  askod  numerous  things  of 
the  Japan  Mission  for  u.^^c  in  the  Summor 
Conferences  this  year,  when  the  subject 
of  study  is  "Japan."  Tlie  responses  to 
those  requests  are  beginning  to  come  in. 
There  lias  just  boon  received  a  lot  of  very 
interesting  Japanese  games  for  children. 
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young  folks  and  grown-ups,  to  be  used  at 
the  Summer  Conferences  and  passed  on 
down  to  the  churches.  Also  two  very 
splendid  little  lullaby  songs  for  use  in  the 
Mission  Bands  were  sent  in.  These  will 
be  published  in  due  time  by  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society.  Great  things  are  in 
store  for  members  of  the  churches  who 
come  to  the  Summer  Conferences  this 
year. 


A  New  Conference 

Members  of  the  Mid-West  Synod  will 
be  very  much  pleased  over  the  fact  that  a 
new  Summer  Missionary  Conference  is 
being  arranged  for  that  new  Synod.  What 
is  considered  a  very  splendid  place  for 
such  a  conference  has  been  located  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  outside  of 
Indianapolis.  It  is  known  as  Bethany 
Park.  Several  other  denominations  have 
been  holding  their  summer  missionary 
conferences  there  for  years.  The  Indian- 
apolis Conference  has  been  completely 
turned  over  in  its  management  to  the  De- 
partment of  Missionary  Education,  At  a 
meeting  of  the  newly  appointed  commit- 
tee for  this  new  Conference  recently  held 
at  Indianapolis,  it  was  decided  that  the 
dates  of  this  new  Conference  for  Mid- West 
Synod  should  be  July  14th  to  20th.  The 
attention  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  this  section  of  the  Mid- 
West  Synod  is  called  to  these  dates. 


Dedication  of  Chapel  Brings 
Great  Joy 

(Continued  from  Page  J 21) 

ings,  cost  about  sixty-seven  hundred  sil- 
ver dollars,  approximately  four  tliousand 
gold  dollars.  It  will  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Geiser.  Let  us  not  delay  in  the  erecting 
of  a  suitable  building  for  the  boys,  for 
from  them  will  come  some  of  tlie  future 
leaders  of  this  congregation,  and  some  of 
them  will  become  students  in  our  main 
schools,  and  some  of  them  will  in  one  way 
or  another  become  fruitful  laborers  in  the 
Lord's  service.  This  plant  has  not  been 
built  unto  men,  it  has  been  conscientiously 
built  unto  the  I^ord,  .lesus  Christ,  and  His 


service  among  men.  The  writer  came 
away  from  these  services  with  a  heart  full 
of  gratitude  for  the  progress  already  made 
in  that  place  and  for  the  promise  of 
greater  things  in  the  near  future.  Say 
what  we  will,  feel  the  political  uncertain- 
ties in  China  as  we  may,  the  conviction 
comes  home  to  him  who  believes  in  the 
presence  and  the  present  ministry  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  the  Lord  loves  and  will 
provide  for  Niehkiashih  and  the  earnest 
Christians  there. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  Edw^in  Hoy. 


Life  Service  Still  Possible  in  Japan 

(Continued  from  Page  123) 

Outside  the  sphere  of  regular  mission- 
ary work,  technically  so-called,  Japan 
offers  a  limited  number  of  young  Ameri- 
can men  of  good  Christian  character  a 
fine  opportunity  to  serve  Christ  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.  The  government  schools 
of  "Middle"  and  "Higher"  grades  employ 
foreign  language  instructors.  Quite  a 
number  of  such  men  have  been  supplied 
through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  not  a  few 
have  borne  excellent  testimony  for  Christ 
among  their  pupils.  Language  teaching 
may  not  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  much  in 
the  line  of  missionary  work,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  many  converts  are  made 
through  this  agency.  English  literature 
is  full  of  Biblical  allusions  and  Christian 
implications,  which,  of  course,  have  to  be 
explained  to  the  pupils.  Besides,  teachers 
come  into  contact  with  many  young  peo- 
ple who  otherwise  might  not  be  drawn  to 
a  missionary  as  such. 

Conditions  as  described  above  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time  to  come — just  how 
long,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  tell. 
However,  in  my  opinion,  foreign  mission- 
aries in  large  numbers  will  be  needed  in 
Japan  for  another  generation.  Hence, 
young  men  and  women  who  today  are  in- 
clined to  go  to  that  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  need  not  hesitate  for  fear  lest  in 
the  midst  of  their  career  their  services 
might  boconic  no  longer  necessary. 


Woman's  Missionary  Society 

Editor,  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Lentz,  311  Market  Street,  Bangor,  Pa. 


Welfare  Movements  Among  Negroes 

WE  purpose  to  speak  of  welfare  move- 
ments among  Negroes  only  as  they 
^eem  preparatory  to  the  organization  of 
the  Commission  on  Interracial  Co-opera- 
tion. This  Commission  rests  upon  a  warp 
liot  basic  in  welfare  movements  among 
Xegroes  for  the  benefit  of  their  race  or  in 
the  organizations  created  by  white  people 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Negro.  This  warp  is 
the  necessity  of  co-operation  between  the 
races. 

George  E.  Haynes  says,  "Eeal  co-opera- 
tion means  operating  together,  each  mind- 
ful of  the  full  interests  of  the  other,  or 
ready  to  give  and  take  for  the  sake  of 
reaching  a  common  goal.  The  tense  racial 
situation  in  the  South  which  followed  the 
Armistice  and  the  return  of  the  Negro 
soldiers  from  France  threatened  an  ugly 
clash  between  the  two  races.  The  situa- 
tion required  quick  and  forceful  action  on 
the  part  of  white  and  Negro  leaders  and  it 
was  this  impending  danger  which  brought 
into  existence  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
racial Co-operation." 

Although  it  took  form  on  October  6-7, 
1920,  the  roots  go  back  to  1919,  when  an 
Interchurch  group  of  men  met  at  Atlanta 
and  formulated  the  following  statement — 
"Loyalty  to  our  lofty  ideals  of  democracy 
and  to  our  Master  demands  that  we  shall 
not  pause  until  the  Negro  of  America  shall 
have  equal  justice  to  that  of  the  wliite  man 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  possibilities  of  his  per- 
sonality." Following  the  pronouncement, 
these  white  men  called  some  leading  min- 
isters of  Atlanta  into  conference  and  the 
first  steps  in  co-operation  were  taken.  This 
opened  the  way  to  deal  jointly  with  the 
(lifiiculties  which  attended  the  return  of 
the  Negro  soldiers  and  to  the  permanent 
organization  of  the  ('ommission  of  Inter- 
racial Co-operation. 

Behind  these  immediate  developments 
we  must  not  forget  the  long  line  of  white 


and  Negro  men  and  women,  separated  by 
time,  distance  and  circumstance,  but  think- 
ing and  acting  toward  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  two  races.  These  indi- 
viduals were  leaven  in  their  communi- 
ties and  environs.  Because  of  them,  prej- 
udice became  less  violent,  justice  less  diffi- 
cult. During  this  same  period,  the  eman- 
cipated Negro  was  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  attain  the  things  he  regarded 
essential  to  advancement,  individually  and 
as  a  race. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  welfare  movements 
which  prepared  Negro  leaders  to  assume 
their  part  in  the  Commission  for  Inter- 
racial Co-operation,  shows  that  the  earliest 
pieces  of  welfare  work  came  through  the 
missionaries.  These  were  patterned  after 
New  England  ideals.  We  find,  however, 
that  the  Negro  rapidly  took  up  the  move- 
ments in  operation  among  white  neigh- 
bors: Lodges,  Clubs,  Secret  Societies, 
Charity  organizations,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Red  Cross,  etc.  If  the  management 
and  methods  were  faulty,  the  direction  was 
right.  We  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  these 
were  mere  imitations  of  white  folks'  ways, 
for  rarely  did  a  colored  man  or  woman 
visit  any  of  the  organizations  conducted 
by  white  people.  The  Negro  used  these 
mediums  for  the  welfare  of  his  race,  as 
did  the  white  man  for  his,  and  the  stimuli 
were  furnished  by  institutions  like  Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee. 

As  early  as  1870,  General  Armstrong, 
the  founder  of  Hampton,  said,  "The  edu- 
cation needed  is  one  that  touches  upon  the 
whole  range  of  life;  tliat  aims  at  tlie  for- 
mation of  good  habits  and  sound  prin- 
ciples; that  considers  the  details  of  each 
day;  that  enjoins  in  respect  to  diet,  regu- 
larity, projier  selection  and  good  cook- 
ing; in  respect  to  habits,  suitable  clothing, 
exercise,  cleanliness  of  persons  and  quar- 
ters and  ventilation ;  also  industry  and 
tlirift;  and  in  respect  to  all  things  intelli- 
pciit  practice  and  self  restraint."    It  was 
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General  Armstrong's  common  sense  adap- 
tation of  education  to  the  needs  of  the 
Negro  that  produced  the  "Hampton 
Spirit"  and  it  was  that  spirit  which 
expressed  itself  in  organizations  like  the 
Association  of  Negro  Farmers,  The  Negro 
Business  Men's  League,  The  Bankers' 
Association,  etc. 

Looking  back  to  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  we  see  nothing  short  of  the  hand  of 
God  placing  General  Armstrong  to  look 
after  several  thousand  needy  Negroes  near 
Hampton  Roads.  Born  in  Hawaii,  the  son 
of  a  missionary,  he  understood  service  to 
dependent  people. 

The  Negro  race  has  made  truly  remark- 
able progress  in  late  years.  The  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  released  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  body  and  the  Negro  is  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  avenues  of  advance- 
ment with  an  abandon  bordering  on  the 
danger  line.  As  a  race,  he  is  "seventeen." 
This  makes  it  comparatively  easy  for  the 
crafty  organizer  to  get  him  into  all  sorts 
of  bogus  welfare  movements.  At  this  time 
thousands  of  Negroes  are  involved  in  the 
'TJniversal  Negro  Improvement  Associa- 
tion," a  scheme  by  which  a  Negro  named 
Garvey  has  collected  many  thousands  of 
dollars  for  selfish  aims  and  purposes.  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says :  "Garvey- 
ism  is  the  counterpart,  among  the  Negro 
populations  of  America,  what  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  is  among  the  white  people.  It  is  in 
essence,  an  appeal  to  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion, and  if  unchecked,  will  bear  fruit 
in  the  horrors  of  racial  conflict."  A  for- 
mal protest  from  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
racial Co-operation  has  been  sent  to  the 
Attorney  General,  with  the  request  that 
measures  be  taken  to  protect  the  ignorant 
and  gullible  from  robbery  and  exploitation. 

The  true  leaders  recognize  the  difficult 
stage  of  advancement  in  the  race  and  plead 
for  a  Christlike  patience  on  tlie  part  of 
white  friends.  A  noted  Negro  educator 
said  to  a  prominent  Soutliern  woman,  "We 
will  have  to  look  to  Christian  wliite  people 
to  save  the  unregenerate  Negro.  We  are 
so  engrossed  in  becoming  educated  and 
prosperous,  that  we  have  become  child- 
ishly divided  into  classes — the  educated, 
more  educated,  most  educated ;  the  pros- 
perous, more  prosperous,  most  prosperous, 
and  forget  tliat  the  majority  of  Negro 


children  in  America  live  in  houses  either 
on  plantation  or  farm,  in  town  or  in  the 
city,  that  are  grossly  deficient  in  ordinary 
sanitary  conveniences.  .  .  In  the  cities 
they  are  deprived  of  places  to  stretch  their 
bodies  in  play  and  in  the  South  there  are 
inadequate  schools  in  which  to  develop 
their  minds  and  spirits.  Mother  and 
father,  when  the  latter  has  not  been 
snatched  away  by  injustice  or  exploitation 
or  has  not  decamped,  usually  go  out  to 
work  in  the  gray  hours  of  the  morning  and 
return  in  the  dim  darkness,  after  a  long, 
laborious  day.  Tlie  little  children  are 
frequently  locked  indoors  with  food  and 
water  within  reach  like  dumb  animals, 
and  the  older  children,  when  not  at  work, 
are  free  to  roam  the  streets  and  country- 
side until  the  parents  come  home."  In 
the  cities  we  have  "settlement  houses," 
parent-teachers'  associations,  night  schools ; 
these  take  care  of  some  of  the  neglected 
children,  but  in  the  country  there  is 
nothing. 

There  is  hope  for  relief  in  one  direction: 
a  full  understanding  and  co-operation 
between  the  two  races  whose  common  land 
is  America. 


A  Woman  and  Her  Wealth 

IN  our  preparation  of  the  missionary  pro- 
gram for  April,  subject,  "The  Negro 
in  America,"  we  feel  that  some  thought 
may  be  fittingly  given  to  the  woman  whose 
wealth  made  possible  extensive  research 
into  conditions  of  life  among  the  Negroes 
in  America,  and  provided  and  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  funds  for  comfortable 
buildings  and  needed  equipment  in 
schools  for  the  Negro  and  Indian  youth. 

Caroline  Phelps  Stokes  was  born  in 
New  York,  1854.  During  her  youth  the 
nation  changed  rapidly.  Slavery  was  abol- 
ished and  the  freedmen  required  instruc- 
tion and  help  in  becoming  citizens.  The 
poor  of  New  York  were  in  sore  need  of 
better  housing  conditions. 

Miss  Stokes'  ancestors  were  English 
and  Puritan.  Her  grandfather,  Thomas 
Stokes,  was  instrumental  in  starting  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  lie  was 
associated  with  Robert  Raikes  in  opening 
Sunday  Schools  in  London  and  vicinity. 
Thomas  Stokes  came  to  this  country  in 
1789.    He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
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American  Bible  Society,  the  American 
Tract  Society  and  the  Xew  York  Peace 
Society.  Her  grandfather  on  the  mother's 
side  was  Anson  Greene  Phelps.  He  too, 
was  eminent  in  good  works.  He  was  the 
President  of  the  Xew  York  Colonization 
Society,  and  was  associated  with  the  New 
York  Blind  Asylum,  The  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
The  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  etc. 

Her  parents  ivere  likewise  connected 
with  even  more  extensive  works  of  mis- 
sions and  welfare.  In  short,  Caroline 
Phelps  Stokes  was  "well  born."  The  help- 
ful lives  of  these  ancestors  combined  to 
form  the  character  and  influence  the  life 
of  the  young  girl  and  happy  days  were 
spent  in  Clifton  Cottage,  whose  beautiful 
gardens  sloped  down  to  the  East  River. 

On  her  sixteenth  birthday,  she  united 
with  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
Church.  Her  diary  tells  of  the  years  at 
boarding  school  and  her  life  thoughts  and 
aspirations.  We  quote  from  what  she  had 
written  the  night  after  she  had  heard  her 
father's  wislies  as  expressed  in  his  will. 
"Today  we  have  listened  to  father's  last 
wishes  in  regard  to  earthly  things, — and 
before  I  sleep,  I  want  to  renewedly  dedi- 
cate myself  and  all  that  I  have  to  God  and 
ask  that  He  will  show  me  just  how  He 
would  have  me  use  what  He  has  intrusted 
to  my  care." 

Miss  Stokes  traveled  extensively,  wrote 
some,  was  interested  in  wild  flowers,  birds 
and  animals, — and  lived  a  full,  busy  life. 
Her  benevolences  during  her  life  were 
varied  and  large.  She  died  in  1909  and 
through  her  will,  established  the  Pholps- 
Stokes  Fund,  whicli  has  made  possible  a 
very  extended  work  in  the  interests  of  the 


Xegro  in  America  and  the  Negro  in  Africa. 
One-third  of  the  net  income  is  devoted  to 
improved  housing  and  two-thirds  to  the 
field  of  Negro  education. 

Miss  Stokes  was  naturally  interested  in 
the  Negro  race.  When  her  grandfather 
was  the  president  of  the  New  York  Coloni- 
zation Society,  he  helped  to  found  the 
Republic  of  Liberia.  The  first  Liberian 
flag  was  made  in  the  home  of  her  parents. 

During  the  summer  of  1921,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  make  a  first-hand 
study  of  education  in  Africa  in  behalf  of 
the  mission  boards  with  missions  there 
and  the  Phelps-Stokes  Educational  Com- 
mittee. Under  the  directorship  of  T. 
Jesse  Jones,  the  schools  in  West,  South  and 
Equatorial  Africa  were  visited  and  full 
reports  of  the  work  of  each  one  prepared. 

Caroline  Phelps_  Stokes  had  wealth :  she 
said  to  her  Lord  "show  me  how  to  use  this 
which  is  entrusted  to  my  care."  Her 
prayer  was  answered. 


NOTES 

Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery  wiU 
sail  on  June  30th  as  a  delegate  to  the  Bap- 
tist World's  Alliance  to  be  held  in  Stock- 
holm. 

*  *  * 

Seven  thousand  people  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Inter-denominational  Confer- 
ences of  Missions  in  1922. 

*  *  * 

The  Wilson  College  Conference  of  Mis- 
sions (note  the  now  name)  will  be  held 
at  Chambcrsbuig,  Pa.,  from  June  28th  to 
July  6th,  1923.  Registrations  will  not 
be  received  before  April  1st.  Write  to 
Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner,  408  Reformed 


Enrollment  of  Delegates  to  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S. 

at  Dayton,  Ohio,  May  15,  1923 

Classical  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Societie.s  arc  requested 
to  send  properly  signed  credentials  of  their  respective  representatives,  during  the  month 
of  March,  to  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  General 
Synod,  Miss  Helen  Bareis,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. 

According  to  the  Constitution  the  Membership  of  the  Convention  body  consists  of  the 
Cabinet,  Trustees,  ex-Presidents  of  this  body.  Life  Members  of  the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S.,  the  Pres- 
ident and  two  delegates  from  each  classical  society  and  one  Young  Woman's  Missionary 
Auxiliary  delegate  from  each  classical  society  having  five  or  more  Young  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Auxiliaries. 

Mrs.  Harry  D.  Hershey,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
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Church  Building,  15th  and  Race  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  for  application  blanks. 
Registration  fee  will  be  $3.00. 

*    *  * 

Our  denomination  was  represented  on 
the  program  of  the  Annual  meeting  of 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Boards  of 
North  America.  During  the  Methods 
Forum,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Sil- 
verthorn.  Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner  pre- 
sented best  methods  for  Women's 
Boards.  Her  subject  was  "Take  Stock 
of  Yourself."  Miss  Kerschner  also  pre- 
sided at  a  discussion  luncheon  of  represen- 
tatives of  women  from  the  various 
Women's  Boards. 


Among  the  Workers 

How  is  the  campaign  for  members 
progressing  ?  That  is  the  question  we  hear 
on  every  side  when  interested  workers  get 
together.  A  good  letter  with  suggestions 
on  ways  and  means  to  carry  on  the  cam- 
paign was  sent  out  by  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary under  date  of  February  1st.  How 
do  you  like  this  slogan  ?  "More  Faith — 
More  Facts — More  Folks— More  Funds." 
Use  it,  you  will  find  that  it  fits  into  most 
societies. 

*  *  * 

A  Mission  Band,  with  39  charter  mem- 
bers was  organized  October  23rd,  1923  at 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. The  leader,  Miss  Alvena  C.  Han- 
nig,  writes  that  they  are  using  the  study 
book,  also  Everyland,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  extremely  interested.  They 
showed  much  pleasure  in  preparing  a 
Christmas  box  for  the  Winnebago  Indian 
School. 

*  *  * 

West  New  York  Classis  has  added 
another  Young  Woman's  Missionary  Aux- 
iliary to  its  list.  This  auxiliary  was  organ- 
ized during  the  summer  by  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Krammes  in  the  First  Reformed  Church, 
Ridgeway,  Pa. 

*  *  0 

A  Mission  Band  of  twenty  members 
was  organized  October  7th,  1922,  at  Salem 
Reformed  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Miss 

Cordine  Huneke  is  the  leader. 

*  *  * 

The   following   women    attended  the 


annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Womea 
for  Home  Missions,  January  16-19,  at 
Atlantic  City:  Mrs.  B.  B.  Krammes,  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Hershey,  Miss  Carrie  Kerschner, 
Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Lentz. 

We  regret  that  the  account  of  this  meet- 
ing will  have  to  be  postponed  until  the 
next  issue. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Edward  F.  Evemeyer  made  the 
thankoffering  address  at  our  English  Mis- 
sion, Los  Angeles,  California,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  January  9th,  1923. 

*  *  * 

The  letter  with  the  final  word  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Approval 
of  Plans  for  the  Community  House,  San 
Francisco,  was  despatched  from  Atlantic 
City  in  January  to  Rev.  Mr.  Evemeyer. 
The  letter  said  we  are  satisfied,  go  ahead 

with  the  building. 

*  *  * 

The  prayer  for  the  month  of  April  was 
written  by  Miss  Margaret  Motter,  teacher 

in  the  mountain  schools  at  Van  Lear,  Ky. 

*  *  * 

Your  editor  was  elected  Recording  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions  at  the  recent  annual  meeting. 

The  W.  M.  S.  Department  Quiz 

(Answers  to  questions  are  found  in  this 
department) 

1.  What  about  the  job  that  Ood's 
marked  out  for  you? 

2  Complete  this  couplet,  "He  who  joy 
tvould  have  must  share  it — 

S.  How  is  General  Armstrong  related 
to  Hampton? 

Jf.  Does  the  Eu  Klux  Elan  have  its 
counterpart  in  the  Negro  race? 

5.  What  is  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund? 

6.  Repeat  the  slogan  that  we  recom- 
mend. 

7.  What  is  said  about   the  Chinese 
farmer? 

S.  How  many  people  attended  the  Edvr 
cational  Institutes  this  year? 

9.  Under  what  circumstances  was  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  written? 

10.  In  what  city  will  the  meeting  of 
the  W.  M.  8.  0.  8.  be  held?  When? 
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A  Stirring  Letter  Out  of  the  Heart  of  China 


Nanking,  China, 
December,  2nd,  1922. 

Dear  Friends: 

To  a  new-comer  to  China,  everything  is 
so  strange  and  new  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  know  where  and  how  to  begin 
telling  of  one's  impressions.  There  is, 
however,  one  outstanding  impression  made 
on  every  Christian  comer,  and  that  is  the 
great  need  everywhere  for  the  friendly 
smile,  the  sympathetic  understanding,  the 
glorious  Christ  mind.  One  sees  the  need 
the  moment  one  leaves  the  ship  and  begins 
mingling  with  the  people  at  Shanghai. 
The  feeling  grows  upon  one  with  every 
turn  of  the  road. 

We  have  been  in  China  two  months  now, 
and  each  day  our  conviction  becomes  more 
firmly  fixed  that  here  in  China  we  are 
needed  and  here  we  want  to  stay.  Each 
individual  Christian  can  do  so  very,  very 
much  here  and  God  seems  so  near.  Here 
the  spotless  beauty  of  Christ's  life  must 
needs  be  an  ever  present  source  of  inspira- 
tion amid  the  filth  and  squalor  that  greets 
us  each  day  in  the  Chinese  streets  and  in 
the  Chinese  lives.  And  because  Christ's 
presencfe  is  such  a  reality  to  us,  we  yearn 


to  make  it  known  to  those  about  us  who  are 
blind  and  misguided  and  wretched  without 
it. 

The  Chinese  are  so  human:  Our  daily 
contact  with  them  teaches  us  that  at  heart 
they  differ  not  a  bit  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  herein  lies  the  promise  that 
from  China  we  can  expect  a  great  future, 
once  she  has  thoroughly  realized  the  mean- 
ing of  Calvary.  Would  that  the  people  of 
the  West,  who  have  such  contorted  views  of 
the  East  could  see  and  understand  this. 
The  people  here  are  not  a  different  crea- 
tion from  ourselves,  they  laugh  and  sing 
and  are  happy;  they  rejoice  in  one 
anotlier's  gladness  and  join  in  one 
another's  grief,  even  as  we  do;  they  are 
sensitive  to  injustice  as  well  as  apprecia- 
tive of  kindness  and  love;  their  hearts 
can  be  touched  through  the  same  channels 
as  our  own.  We  dare  not  judge  them  by 
e.xternal  standards  of  tradition,  manners 
and  customs,  environment.  If  we  do,  God 
will  surely  judge  us  for  our  pride. 

I  blush  to  think  how  utterly  childish 
my  conception  of  China  and  the  Chinese 
was,  before  I  landed  here.  I  felt,  on  leav- 
ing America,  that  I  was  bidding  good-bj'e 
to  all  that  was  human  and  beautiful  in 
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life  and  nature,  that  China  was  a  great, 
lonely  waste  filled  with  evil  men  and 
places,  and  that  smiles  and  sunshine  were 
gone  from  my  life  forever — or  at  least 
till  the  year  of  furlough.  I  thought  I 
should  have  to  set  my  teeth  grimly  each 
morning  to  face  my  tasks,  and  that  eve- 
ning would  find  me  discouraged  and 
unhappy.  But  it  isn't  so,  friends !  This 
part  of  the  world  is  God's  as  much  as  the 
West  is.  He  has  adorned  it  with  beautiful 
mountains  and  hills,  trees  and  waterways, 
blue  skies  and  glorious  sunsets,  stars  and 
a  golden  dawn.  The  people  here  have  been 
created  by  Him  as  we  were,  and  He  walks 
among  them  even  though  they  do  not  know 
Him.  Some  day  they  will  know  Him. 
Even  now  there  is  a  feeling  of  expectancy 
in  the  air  as  in  the  still,  small  hours  before 
dawn.  This  revelation  came  to  me  with 
almost  the  force  of  a  shock  and  like  a 
great,  warm  wave,  love  for  China  and  the 
Chinese  came  rushing  over  my  heart,  dis- 
pelling all  anxiety  and  fear  and  filling  me 
with  joy  and  a  sweet  simple  trust  in  the 
God  who  is  the  Father  of  us  all.  I  wish 
I  might  impart  this  feeling  to  all  who 
have  not  the  privilege  of  being  here.  With 
it  one  can  find  beauty  where  one  least 
expected  it,  one  can  forgive  mistakes  made 
in  blindness  and  folly,  one  can  encourage 
and  raise  up  the  fallen — oh,  it's  a  wonder- 
ful thing,  this  love  that  God  puts  into  the 
heart. 

As  I  go  through  the  little  crooked, 
crowded  shopping  streets,  I  often  feci  as  if 
I  were  peeping  into  a  great  big  story  book 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Everything  is  so 
primitive.  Yet,  with  all  the  handicaps 
that  necessarily  come,  when  tools,  looms, 
etc.,  are  so  primitive,  the  Chinese  make 
such  beautiful  things.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  an  open  shop  where  silk  cloth  is  being 
woven.  One  wants  to  cry  out  in  despair 
at  the  unsanitary  conditions,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sliop,  tlie  damp  ground  lloor. 
the  uncomfortable  stools  where  the  women 
sit,  winding  the  bobbins,  hour  after  hour. 

Then  one  looks  at  tlie  pattern  on  tlie 
loom  and  marvels  at  its  intricacy  and 
beauty,  and  then  one  finds  oneself  won- 
dering what  tliesc  same  men  and  women 
could  produce  were  they  given  hygienic 
comfortable  surroundings  and  modern 
machinery. 


Here  is  a  bakery  where  big,  round,  flat 
biscuits,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  an  inch  thick  are  being  baked  while 
you  watch.  Here  doughnut-like  twists  are 
being  fried.  Next  door  is  a  meat  shop, 
the  low  ceilings  of  which  are  strung  with 
dressed  ducks  (some  already  roasted) 
gizzards,  pork  shanks  and  tails,  all  merci- 
lessly exposed  to  the  numerous  flies  and 
the  never  ceasing  dust.  Next  we  come  to 
a  sweet  shop  with  its  huge  balls  of  can- 
died puffed  rice  and  other  dainties,  also 
exposed  to  the  dust  and  the  flies.  Next 
door  a  cabinet  maker  is  leveling  out,  by 
hand,  an  intricate  pattern  in  some  furni- 
ture he  is  making.  Here  two  men  axe 
engaged  in  sawing  up  a  great  log  into 
boards  for  the  use  of  the  furniture  maker. 
One  wonders  at  the  patience  of  the  people. 
To  a  Westerner,  accustomed  to  see  things 
done  by  machinery,  the  Chinese  methods 
seem  like  an  extravagent  economic  waste. 
The  one  good  thing  they  teach  the  West- 
erner, however,  is  patience,  and  that  is 
a  virtue  not  wholly  to  be  ignored. 

The  residence  streets  are  not  much  bet- 
ter than  the  shopping  streets,  when  it 
comes  to  dirt  and  narrowness.  Here, 
instead  of  rickshas  and  vegetable  venders 
and  pedestrains  scurrying  here  and  there 


('anal  in  Nantungchow,  China 


out  of  the  way  of  the  donkey  carriages,  we 
find  numerous  children  in  front  of  every 
doorway.  The  Chinese  love  children.  It 
is  the  polite  thing  to  ask,  when  making  a 
call,  how  many  children  belong  to  the 
family.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  Chinese  man  or 
woman  maltreating  a  child.  It  is  true 
there  are  no  child-labor  laws  in  China,  and 
as  a  consequence,  children  twelve  years, 
eleven — perhaps  even  younger — are  sent 
to  the  factories,  in  day  shifts  and  night 
shifts — to  work  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
per  day,  seven  days  a  week,  amid  tlie  most 
unhealthful  conditions,  until  they  are 
broken  in  health  and  die.  That  is  not 
because  the  parents  do  not  love  the  chil- 
dren. Labor  is  cheap  because  China's 
population  is  over-enormous,  and  bread 
is  scarce.  Wlien  we  consider  the  wages 
paid  in  China,  we  do  not  wonder  that  even 
little  children  must  help  in  keeping  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  these  children — the  tiny  ones — playing 
about  the  door  or  about  the  big  spirit  wall 
oposite  the  door.  The  future  is  not  bright 
for  them  as  it  is  for  our  children  of  the 
West,  unless  we  can  do  something  to  save 
thom.  And  these  little  folks  are  as  beauti- 
ful as  our  own — if  one  bars  a  little  dirt, 
sniflly  noses  and  the  grotesque  appearanco 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  heads  are  shaved 
all  around  except  on  top  where  the  hair 
is  so  tightly  braided  that  it  sticks  straight 
up  into  tlie  air  like  a  stem.  I  have  seen 
ever  so  many  beautiful  Chinese  children, 
some  with  great  serious  dark  eyes,  others 


brimming  over  with  mirth  and  fun,  most 
of  them  bright  and  intelligent  looking. 
One  cannot  help  loving  and  pitying  them. 
Then  there  are  the  old  people,  toil-worn 
and  decrepit.  There  is  so  little  left  in 
life  for  them  to  do,  and  the  future  beyond 
the  grave  seems  cheerless  and  uninvit- 
ing. How  much  they  need  the  Christian's 
triumphant  faith  in  the  face  of  death. 
How  we  long  to  tell  them  the  story  of  the 
risen  Christ. 

Beyond  the  shopping  centers  are  the 
small  farms  and  vegetable  patches.  The 
Chinese  are  excellent  farmers.  Not  an 
inch  of  ground  space  is  wasted;  morn- 
ing, noon  and  evening  the  farmer  is  at 
his  work,  rain  or  shine,  seven  days  to  the 
week,  carrying  bucket  after  bucket  of 
water  from  the  nearby  pond,  weeding  and 
hoeing,  reaping  and  sowing  anew.  His 
farm  is  a  work  of  art,  beautiful  in  its  even 
rows  of  fresh  sturdy  crops.  Yet  one  won- 
ders, seeing  liim  bent  to  his  toil,  what  he 
is  thinking  of.  He  cannot  read,  there  is 
no  sweet  Sabbatli  rest  for  him,  no  change 
in  the  monotonous  round  of  tasks,  no  ceas- 
ing from  labor,  no  such  luxury  as  a  tole- 
|)h()ne  with  which  to  revive  his  spirits  by  a 
chat  with  his  neighbor.  One  needs  must 
pity  and  love  him  also. 

Fifty  years  from  now,  China  will  be  a 
(li(Torcnt  country.  Western  ideas  are  mak- 
ing gront  inroads  into  her  life  and  cus- 
toms. China's  youth  is  eagerly  adopting 
the  now  ideas  and  tlie  new  civilization. 
(Continued  on  Page  144) 
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INSTITUTES,  1922 


In  many  Classes,  the  day  of  the  Mission- 
ary Institute  is  an  outstanding  one  for 
the  women  of  the  W.  M.  S.  Interest  and 
attendance  grows  year  by  year,  and  the 
institute  has  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  educational  work  of  the  Women's 
Missionary  Society  of  General  Synod. 

Representatives  of  this  organization 
who  were  visitors  at  the  institutes  were  as 
follows: — Eastern  Synod,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Leich,  Mrs.  Homer  Miller ;  Ohio  and  Cen- 
tral Synods,  Miss  Carrie  Kerschner  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Levy;  Pittsburgh  Synod, 
Mrs.  Edna  Baer  Furst  and  Miss  Minerva 
Weil;  Northwest  Synod  and  a  section  of 
Mid-West  Synod,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Lentz  and 
Miss  Alma  Iske;  Southern  section  of  Mid- 
West  Synod,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Rupp  and  Mrs.  B. 
F.  Andrews.  Potomac  Synod,  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Krammes  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Harris.  West 
New  York  Classis,  Miss  Carrie  Kerschner 
and  Miss  Gundlach. 

Pittsburgh  Synod 
Claasia  Place  Attendance 

Allegheny                   Meridian  80 

Somerset                     Somerset  132 

Westmoreland              Scottdale  100 

St.  Paul's                    Greenville  125 

Clarion                       Troutville  50 

  487 

Potomac  Synod 

Carlisle                        Marysville  60 

Mereersburg                 Mercersburg  200 

Gettysburg                  Abbottstown  77 

Zion                           York  125 

Maryland                    Hagerstown  75 

Baltimore  75 

Virginia                       Woodstock  70 

N.  Carolina                 Startown  136 

Kannapolis  147 

Lexington  120 

  1085 

Central  and  Ohio  Synods 

Cincinnati                    Cincinnati  61 

Miami                         Dayton  130 

Lancaster                     Columbus  58 

Heidelberg                    Bucyrus  101 

Bluflfton  34 

Toledo                         Defiance  36 

Tiffin                           Tiffin  136 
Tuscarawas 

Erie                            Akron  130 

St.  John's                   Canton  143 

East  Ohio                    Robertsville  121 

  950 

Eastern  Synod 

Philadelphia                Philadelphia  118 

Schuylkill                    Pottsville  94 

Reading                       Reading  100 


Goshenhoppen 

Boyertown 

79 

Lehigh 

Allen  town 

63 

East  Pennsylvania 

Nazareth 

203 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

118 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

119 

Harrisburg 

96 

East  Susquehanna 

Millersburg 

74 

West  Susquehanna 

Lewisburg 

40 

Bellefonte 

39 

Wyoming 

Wilkes-Barre 

129 

Tohickon 

Telford 

85 

Northwest  Synod 



Sheboygan 

Sheboygan 

21 

Manitowa 

70 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee 

76 

Monticello 

82 

Belleville 

24 

Madison 

36 

Sauk  City 

50 

Hamburg 

37 

St.  Paul 

56 

Mid-West  Synod 


Kentucky 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Chicago 
Ft.  Wayne 

German  Synod  of  the  East 

West  New  York  Buffalo 


Belvidere 

97 

Nashville 

30 

Louisville 

50 

Lafayette 

Terre  Haute 

75 

Indianapolis 

28 

Slater 

150 

Tipton 

50 

Zwingle 

60 

Freeport 

60 

Goshen 

65 

Total  attendance  5105 


Attendance 

1921 

1922 

Increase 

Eastern  Synod 

989 

1357 

368 

Ohio  and  Central  Synods 

743 

950 

207 

Pittsburgh  Synod 

342 

487 

145 

Potomac  Synod 

1072 

1085 

13 

West  New  York  Classis 

85 

89 

4 

•Northwest  Classis 
Mid-West  Classis 


540 
1119 


452 
685 


737 
Decrease 
88 
434 


522 


•The  decrease  in  attendance  of  Northwest 
and  Mid-Wost  Synods  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  last  year  thirty-two  insti- 
tutes were  held  and  this  year  the  number  wa» 
twenty.  It  was  not  possible  to  arrange  for  so 
intensive  a  campaign  this  season,  and  distance 
made  it  difficult  for  women  to  attend.  How- 
ever, women  of  the  West  and  of  the  South 
willingly  travel  farther  to  be  present  at  the 
institutions  than  do  the  women  who  can  attend 
with  much  less  effort. 
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It  would  better  define  the  work  of  the 
isiting  speakers  at  the  institutes  if  we 
hould  speak  of  them  as  instructors  rather 
ban  speakers.  As  at  former  institutes, 
hose  of  1922  were  fortunate  in  having 
:i  excellent  corps  of  instructors,  who  gave 
ii  gely  of  time  and  energy  to  make  each 
ii-titute  an  inspiration  to  those  in  attend- 

iliCC. 

Pittsburgh  Synod  was  the  only  one  to 
lave  a  representative  from  our  foreign 
ield.  Miss  Minerva  Weil,  of  our  China 
Mission. 

Miss   Gundlach,   of   Ginling  College, 
liina,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
institute  of  West  New  York  Classis,  in 
Buffalo. 

'  Mid-West  Synod  instructors  report  "A 
fine  attendance  in  proportion  to  the  Con- 
stituency." "One  or  more  ministers  pres- 
ent at  all  institutes."  "Splendid  fellow- 
ship at  all  the  noon  luncheons." 

From  institutes  in  Northwest  Synod  we 
hear  of  "alert,  well  informed  women," 
who  are  "able  to  lead,"  and  of  others — 
"A  fine  earnestness  of  spirit,"  but  "encour- 
agement and  help  are  needed." 

Central  and  Ohio  Synods  reported 
through  their  institutes,  twenty-six 
societies  as  having  reached  the  "Standard 
of  Excellence."  Eastern  Synods  please 
take  notice. 

Eastern  Synod  sliows  the  greatest 
increase  in  attendance.  By  a  happy  chance, 
the  President  of  W.  M.  S.  of  G.  S.,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  same  organization,  and 


the  Director  of  the  Educational  Commis- 
sion were  present  at  the  institute  held  in. 
Salem  Church,  Harrisburg,  not  as  instruc- 
tors, but  to  enjoy  the  fine  program  and 
the  friendly  get-together  of  the  luncheon 
period. 

Impersonation  of  missionaries  at  many 
of  the  institutes,  was  a  most  enjoyable 
part  of  the  program.  It  all  seemed  so  real^ 
that  some  of  those  in  attendance  thought 
they  were  listening  to  the  real  missionary 
instead  of  an  impersonator. 

The  luncheon  period  at  the  institutes  of 
Mercersburg  Classis  is  always  of  out- 
standing prominence,  for  its  happy  spirit 
of  fellowship  and  joy.  A  special  reason 
for  this  is  that  Mrs.  H.  X.  Sm.ith,  of  Mar- 
ion, is  in  charge  of  that  hour,  and  makes 
it  a  joy  to  all  present. 

An  efficient  publicity  committee,  to 
work  up  attendance  at  the  institutes, 
accounts  to  an  extent  for  the  large  attend- 
ance at  some  of  these  gatherings.  This- 
report  will  appear  in  the  Outlook  of 
Missions  about  the  time  of  Spring  meet- 
ings of  the  Classical  W.  M.  S.  In 
appointing  committees  for  your  institute, 
do  not  overlook  that  of  Publicity.  Lay  well 
your  plans  for  a  large  attendance  at  the 
institute  of  1923.  The  attendance  may 
truthfully  measure  the  spirit  of  develop- 
ment and  progress  in  each  classis. 

Elizabeth  C.  Hendricks. 
Director  of  the  Educational  Commission, 

Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  General 

Synod. 


The  Lord  Had  a  Job  for  Me 

Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar 

The  Lord  had  a  job  for  me,  but  I  had  so  much  to  do, 

T  said,  "You  get  somebody  else,  or  wait  till  I  get  through." 

I  don't  know  how  the  Lord  came  out.  but  lie  scorned  to  get  along; 

But  I  felt  kind  of  sncakin'  like  'cause  I  know'd  I  done  Ilim  wrong. 

One  day  I  needed  the  Lord,  needed  Ilim  myself,  needed  Ilini  right  away. 
And  He  never  answered  me  at  all,  but  I  could  hear  Him  say, 
Down  in  my  accusin'  heart,  "Nigger,  I'se  got  so  much  to  do. 
You  get  somebody  ^Ise,  or  wait  till  I  get  through." 

Now  when  the  Lord  have  a  job  for  me,  I  never  tries  to  shirk, 
I  drop  what  I  have  in  hand  and  does  the  pood  Tiord's  work  ; 
And  my  affairs  can  run  along,  or  wait  till  1  get  through. 
Nobody  else  can  do  the  job,  that  God's  marked  out  for  you. 
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The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

BROADWAY  was  hushed:  crowded 
from  curb  to  curb  stood  a  tensely 
silent  mass  of  people.  Overhead  balconies 
and  windows  were  lost  in  a  profusion  of 
flags  and  bunting. 

The  sun  crept  toward  the  zenith  as  from 
the  distance  the  faint  notes  of  fife  and 
drum  were  heard.  Every  head  was  turned 
to  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  volunteers 
who  were  marching  South.  Down  Broad- 
way came  the  12th  Regiment,  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  and  above  the  fife  and 
■drum  rang  the  clear  voices  of  the  soldiers 
in  a  new  song,  "John  Brown's  Body  Lies 
a  Mouldering  in  the  Grave,  His  Soul  is 
Marching  on" — and  on  the  soldiers 
moved,  but  Broadway  relaxed,  shouted, 
cheered,  then  took  up  the  refrain,  "His 
Soul  is  Marching  on." 

Two  years  after  the  12th  Massachusetts 
marched  south  on  Broadway,  the  war  was 
over.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  in  Washing- 
ton at  this  time.  From  her  hotel  balcony 
she  saw  the  soldiers  march  homeward  and 
heard  the  same  song  that  had  awakened 
Broadway  on  the  other  occasion — "His 
Soul  is  Marching  On."  After  seeing  and 
hearing  company  after  company,  a  gentle- 
man addressed  her,  "Mistress  Howe,  that 
melody  should  have  different  words."  That 
night  she  wrote  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic." 

Was  it  prophetic  of  a  United  Nation 
that  a  melody  of  the  Southland  should 
have  been  adopted  as  the  marching  song  of 
the  Northern  soldier?  That  the  Virginia 
Negro  camp  meeting  song  should  come 
North  as  "John  Brown's  Body"  and  finally 
emerge  in  the  universally  loved  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"? 


A  Challenge  to  Northern  Women 

ADEGREE  of  enthusiasm,  surprising 
to  many,  attended  the  studies  on  the 
Negro  in  America.  A  sentiment  has  been 
stirred.  This  must  result,  however,  in 
something  more  than  fine  phrases  if  there 
shall  come  a  better  understanding  of  the 
two  races  particularly  concerned.  The 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions — 
composed  of  Northern  and  Southern  Home 
Mission  Boards,  was  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  heroic  stand  taken  by  the  south- 


ern women  as  expression  was  made  through 
the  Commission  on  Interracial  Co-opera- 
tion. This  year  they  went  "the  second 
mile"  with  the  following  challenge: 
"stimulated  by  the  Southern  Interracial 
Movement,  and  realizing  the  need  of 
greater  understanding  and  co-operation 
between  the  races  throughout  the  North, 
the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions 
feels  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  every  church 
woman  in  every  community  to  ask  herself 
searching  questions  as  to  whether  she  is 
treating  her  Negro  neighbor  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ."  It  is  recommended  that  the 
Digest  of  the  Negro  Survey  of  Chicago  to 
be  prepared  by  the  Negro  American  Com- 
mittee be  used  to  follow  up  the  "Trend 
of  the  Races"  and  other  studies  on  the 
subject. 


A  Corner  of  the  W.  M.  S.  Depository 
at  Tiffin,  Ohio 

This  "Vacant  Chair"  must  mean  that 
Miss  Iske  is  out  in  the  field,  for  when  she 
is  in  Tiffin  the  typewriter,  letter  file  and 
letter  scale,  paid  for  by  the  Y.  M.  W.  A's. 
and  Mission  Bands  are  kept  busy.  She 
says  tliey  have  helped  to  "brighten  the 
corner  where  she  works."  You  can  see 
tlic  redcctioii  in  the  picture. 
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Literature  Chat 

Carkie  M.  Kebschnee 


The  report  of  a  meeting  of  a  Woman's 
Missionary  Society,  as  given  in  a  recent 
lumber  of  the  "Messenger,"  ends  with 
:his  significant  statement,  "How  to  make 
■.he  meetings  of  the  Missionary  Societj 
nteresting  is  no  question  with  us."  They 
tiad  followed  suggestions  in  the  Program 
Outline.  So  "Day  by  day  in  every  way" 
'-.hat  Society  is  "getting  better  and  better." 
[s  this  true  of  you  ? 

Chapter  III 
"The  Trend  of  the  Races" 

(For  May  Meeting) 

"The  practical  test  of  human  capacity, 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual,  is  the 
struggle  of  life." 

Tell  the  story  of  "Southern  Peanuts," 
as  related  on  Page  63.  For  detailed  infor- 
mation write  to  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  report  of  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  Sixty-sixth 
Congress,  No.  14,  January  31,  1921. 

Can  you  tabulate  the  general  race  vir- 
tues and  weaknesses  of  the  negro?  Five 
evidences  of  negro  capacity  are  depicted  on 
pages  68  to  76. 

Self  Respect  and  Leadership  are  two 
points  of  Racial  development,  pages  85-92. 

Name  seven  negro  "wants,"  pages  92- 
96. 

Read  in  unison  the  challenge  to  Ameri- 
cans in  the  closing  words  of  the  chapter. 

Recite  "The  Lord  Had  a  Job  For  Me," 
appearing  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Close  the  study  by  repeating  Micah  6 :  8. 

Send  15c  to  the  Board  of  Missions  for 
Froedmen,  511  Bessemer  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  for  the  two  songs,  "Lord,  I 
want  to  be  a  Christian"  and  "I  want  to 
walk  in  Jerusalem  just  like  John,"  and 
some  free  leaflets  on  their  colored  work. 

(lood  pictures  of  negroes  of  note  may 
be  procured  from  the  Douglas  Specialties 
Company,  3546  Vernon  avenue,  Cliicago, 


Illinois.  They  are  size  11  x  14  and  are- 
priced  at  50c  each. 

Do  not  forget  the  Printed  Collection  of 
Negro  Folk  Songs  or  "Spirituals"  which 
may  be  secured  from  Hampton  Institute,. 
Va.,  or  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Read  "In  the  Vanguard  of  a  Race,"  by 
L.  H.  Hammond.  Send  to  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Krout,  14  Remmele  Block,  Tiffin,  Ohio,, 
or  Carrie  M.  Kerschner,  408  Reformed 
Church  Building,  15th  and  Race  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  this  book,  as  well 
as  for  "The  Trend  of  the  Races" — 50c  each, 

"The  Winnebago  Indian  Song"  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  It  is  a  translation 
of  Psalm  117.  The  melody  is  captivating- 
and  pronunciation  easy.  Secure  your 
copy  now  for  the  program  on  "The  Winne- 
bago Indians  of  Wisconsin."  (Read  Edi- 
torial, page  37,  January  1923,  Outlook 
OF  Missions.) 


Young  Woman's 
Missionary  Auxiliary 

Mrs.  J.  Edwakd  Omwake,  Sf:crktary 


"In  the  Vanguard  of  a  Race" 

Chapters  II,  IV,  VI 

The  Educational  Group: 

II — Booker  Taliaferro  Washington,. 

Robert  Russa  Moton. 
IV — Miss  Nannie  Burrouglis. 
VI — Mrs.  Janie  Porter  Barrett. 
In  preparation  for  chapter  II  tlie  teacher 
and  every  member  of  the  class,  if  possible, 
should  read  the  book,  "Up  From  Slavery." 
Have  the  class  find  Scripture  references 
that  are  suited  to  the  thouglit  of  eacli  chap- 
ter.  Also  have  them  work  out  an  aim  for 
each  chapter. 

In  teaching  those  lessons,  a  large  map  of 
tl>e  United  States,  showing  ttio  location  of 
Hampton,  Va.,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  etc.  will  b& 
helpful  in  fixing  places  in  the  memory. 
II — Keynote — Negro  leadership. 
IV — Keynote — Spirit  of  service. 
VI — Keynote — Sliaring  happiness. 
Questions  for  di-i^cussion  : 

1.  What  qualities  of  leadership  did 
Booker  Washington  have? 
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2.  What  qualities  are  peculiar  to  the 
l^egro  race  ? 

3.  What  is  the  "Hampton  Idea"? 

Let  someone  tell  the  story  of  Nannie 
Burroughs'  life,  and  what  the  "saving  of 
lier  idea"  has  meant  to  her  race. 

Have  the  class  make  out  a  list  of  the 
•qualities  which  they  most  admire  in  this 
splendid  Xegro  woman. 

Byron's  couplet  is  especially  applicable 
io  Mrs.  Barrett: 

"He  who  joy  would  have  must  share  it, 
Happiness  was  born  a  twin." 

A  problem  to  be  solved :  Is  immorality 
and  a  tendency  to  crime  a  characteristic 
•of  the  Negro  race? 

To  what  is  this  tendency  due  ? 

Mrs.  Barrett  saw  the  importance  of  cul- 


ture in  overcoming  tendencies  to  immor- 
ality and  crime.  "When  you  cultivate  the 
heart  and  mind  you  subdue  animalism." 
We  are  told  that  there  is  practically  no 
crime  among  Negroes  in  places  where 
Church  schools  are  located.  Is  not  this  a 
wonderful  challenge  to  the  Church? 

What  are  some  of  the  results  of  Mrs. 
Barrett's  work? 

What  particular  incidents  show  the 
unselfishness  of  her  character? 

Mrs.  Barrett's  school  is  salvaging  human 
wreckage  and  giving  them  a  fresh  start  in 
life — a  new  chance  to  prove  their  worth. 
Why  is  this  sort  of  work  particularly 
important  to  the  state? 

Be  sure  to  have  a  press  reporter  in 
(Continued  on  Page  l'f4) 


Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam  in  the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S. 

An  Appeal  to  Classical  Secretaries 

1923  is  here !  The  year  for  our  Triennial  meeting  is  at  hand !  In  just  three 
months  from  the  day  I  am  writing,  we  must  close  our  reports  and  get  them  ready 
for  the  meeting  in  May.  This  is  the  last  call  I  can  send  out  to  the  Secretaries  of  Life 
Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam  to  rally  around  their  department  and  put  forth 
earnest  effort  to  secure  members,  so  that  we  may  reach  the  goal  we  have  set  for  this 
Triennium.  During  the  past  year  some  of  the  Secretaries  have  grown  lax  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  additional  Stars  for  our  Service  Flag.  If  we  want  to  keep  our  depart- 
ment up  to  the  standard  it  has  attained  in  the  past,  we  must  strain  every  effort  to 
get  Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam  during  the  short  time  that  remains. 
Names  of  Members  to  be  enrolled  in  this  triennium  list  must  be  in  my  hands  by  April 
15th,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  get  my  report  to  the  statistical  secretary.  Names  received 
after  that  date  will  go  on  the  records  for  the  next  triennium. 

R.  Ella  Hahn,  Secretary. 

Following  are  names  of  members  added  to  this  department  from  May  1,  1923 
to  January  1,  1923: 


Life  Members 

Mrs.  Hildegarde  A.  Lcich,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  John  Flory,  York,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rose  Cable,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Miss  Emma  Hauser,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Sellemeyer  Heuer,  Decatur,  Ind. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Barnhart,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Roy  Connelly,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  Agnes  Otto,  Reading,  Pa. 

Mrs.  George  Klein,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Miss  Miriam  S.  Brunner,  Campbelltown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  ^Martha  Eisenberg,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  N.  Wilson  Davis.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Miss  Minnie  Schmutte,  Norwood,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Firestine,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Sheet/,,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 

^Irs.  Cyrus  F.  Zimmerman,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Kerschner,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Frank  Smith,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Martha  Hechtel,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Cressman,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Mrs.  John  H.'  Bosch.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Iloernemann,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Conrad  Hoffman,  Sugar  Creek,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Jean  King  Ferner,  Somerset,  Pa. 

Members  In  Memoriam 
Rev.  Henry  Vitz,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Ella  Beachley,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Mrs.  John  Sabold,  Boyertown,  Pa. 
Mr.  John  Sabold,  Boyertown,  Pa. 
Mrs.  E.  Elizabeth  Reimold,  Greenville,  Pa. 
Besse  Eugenia  Sohn.  Tillin.  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Louisa  S<'haublin,  Bluffton,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Mary  Aument,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Mrs.  W.  ir.  Smith.  Newport.  Pa. 
Mrs.  Thomas  McFall,  Flicksville,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Clementine  Shepherd.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Miss  Esther  Wagner,  Boyertown,  Pa. 
Rev.  IT.  M.  Gorsniann,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Edith  Lapp,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  .lohn  Wolf,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Mrs.  J.  II.  Stepler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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THANK-OFFERING  DEPARTMENT 

Mes.  Allan  K.  Zabtman 
1354  Grand  Avenue  Dayton,  Ohio 


Particularly  Thank-Ofifering 

Dear  Thank-offering  Secretaries: — 

This  is  to  be  a  little  practical  talk  with 
you  concerning  the  Thank-offering  depart- 
ment, in  which,  I  feel  sure,  you  are  as 
deeply  interested  as  I  am.  Some  of  our 
secretaries  have  been  identified  with  this 
work  for  some  years;  others  have  come 
into  our  ranks  more  recently.  To  all  we 
want  to  extend  greetings  and  kind  wishes 
for  a  year  of  successful  and  happy  service. 

Perhaps  we  will  not  tell  you  in  this 
article  all  that  you  may  want  to  know. 
If  we  do  not,  write  and  ask,  but  be  sure 
that  you  have  read  this  through  before 
doing  so,  because  the  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion might  be  here  after  all. 

First  of  all,  we  would  enlist  your  interest 
and  co-operation  in  enlarging  the  depart- 
ment. In  many  classes  not  half  of  the 
congregations  are  organized  for  missionary 
work,  and  therefore,  our  department  has 
never  been  introduced  into  these  churches, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  the  larger 
work  that  might  and  should  be  done. 
Efforts  should  bo  made  by  the  classical 
secretaries  to  send  these  little  messengers, 
the  Thank-offering  boxes,  into  the  homes 
of  these  congregations.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  writing  letters  to  the  pas- 
tors of  these  churches,  asking  for  tlieir 
co-operation. 

Another  important  matter  is  to  correct 
a  wrong  impression  that  has  gone  out  in 
some  localities,  tliat  the  box  is  a  "penny 
a  day"  box.  This  is  emphatically  not  true. 
You  may  call  it  a  "gift  a  day"  box,  if  you 
BO  desire. 

There  are  many  wlio  sliouhl  give  gen- 
erously to  this  department  because  they 
have  been  signally  blessed,  and  are 
abundantly  able,  and  so  should  give  large 
gifts  as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude 
for  manifold  blessings.  There  may  be 
some  who  can  give  only  a  penny  a  day. 

Now,  then,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
privilege  and  power  of  prayer.  Every 
secretary  should  {)ray  daily  for  the  depart- 


ment and  for  every  other  secretary.  Every 
gift  sliould  be  accompanied  by  prayer. 

There  are  many  more  things  than  can 
be  done  to  make  our  department  more 
efficient.  First,  have  a  love  and  a  real 
passion  for  your  work.  Be  on  the  job  all 
the  time.  Push  your  work  with  all  your 
might.  Put  your  own  genius  and  origi- 
nality into  it.  Be  prompt  in  your  corre- 
spondence. Send  in  your  orders  for  boxes 
several  weeks  before  you  need  them  and 
when  you  receive  them,  be  sure  to  remit 
postage  for  them.  The  W.  M.  S.  G.  S. 
graciously  furnishes  all  boxes  free,  but  the 
societies  should  pay  the  postage.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  it  will  save  much  valuable 
time  if,  when  ordering  boxes,  you  state  to 
which  classis  you  belong.  Always  give 
correct  addresses. 

Local  Thank-offering  secretaries,  be 
sure  to  make  your  canvass  for  the  placing 
of  boxes  in  your  congregations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Make  the  best  of 
your  opportunities.  Keep  your  work  con- 
stantly before  your  society.  Seek  a  place 
on  every  program  and  present  some  phase 
of  your  work  at  each  meeting.  You  can 
secure  interesting  and  valuable  Thank 
offering  stories  tliat  will  greatly  aid  you. 
Do  not  allow  your  department  to  be  a 
small  factor;  make  it  inspiring  and  essen- 
tial in  your  missionary  activities,  a  depart- 
ment that  does  things  for  the  Kingdom. 

After  your  offering  is  all  gathered  send 
it  at  once  to  your  classical  treasurer.  Do 
not  allow  it  to  be  kept  in  the  local  treasury 
until  time  for  the  meeting  of  your  classis. 

To  all  secretaries,  we  would  say  when 
the  time  is  at  hand  to  make  your  reports 
to  your  superior  ofVicors,  see  to  it  that  your 
report  is  on  hand  on  time.  Do  not  be 
salisliod  with  an  incomplete  or  an  incor- 
rect report  from  any  of  your  constituents. 
Write,  and  if  nece.'^sary,  telephone  or  tele- 
graph so  that  you  are  sure  to  get  your 
report.  Always  be  on  time.  The  trien- 
nial meeting  of  the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S.  will 
open  May  lAth,  1!)23.    The  General  Sec- 
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retary  should  have  all  reports  on  hand 
before  the  first  of  April. 

The  opportunities  of  the  year  1922  are 
past.  In  a  short  time  we  shall  know  defi- 
nitely what  has  been  done.  We  have 
prayed  faithfully  and  earnestly  for  great 
results.  Now,  we  are  leaving  it  all  with 
God.  Let  us  now  turn  our  faces  toward 
the  new  year,  1923,  with  new  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  much  larger  achievements 
for  the  Master's  Kingdom. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Mrs.  Allan  K.  Zaetman. 


The  Mission  Band 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Schuckee,  Secbetaby 


The  Mission  Band  Exhibit 

The  General  Secretary  of  Mission  Bands 
is  under  instruction  from  the  Cabinet  to 
prepare  an  exhibit  of  Mission  Band  Work 
for  the  general  Synodical  Meeting  in  Day- 
ton. In  order  that  the  exhibit  may  be 
educational,  it  must  be  representative  of 
what  our  Mission  Bands  are  doing 
throughout  the  entire  church.  This  means 
that  each  band  must  contribute  its  best. 
This  column  of  our  valuable  space  in  the 
Outlook  of  Missions  is  being  used  for 
this  announcement  to  say  that  the  exhibit 
is  not  to  be  an  exhibit  of  a  few  articles  to 
be  perfunctorily  and  casually  looked  at. 
We  plan  to  have  in  the  exhibit  every  phase 
of  Mission  Band  activity — methods,  prod- 
ucts and  samples  of  work.  To  succeed 
we  will  need  the  loyal  support  and 
co-operation  of  every  Mission  Band  leader. 
I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  sensing  a 
kindly  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  church 
toward  work  with  children.  Knowing  this, 
I  look  with  confidence  to  a  hearty  response 
in  the  things  I  am  about  to  ask. 

Prom  every  Band,  none  excepted,  we 
want  tlie  best  piece  of  work  produced  in 
the  last  three  years.  It  is  wanted,  even 
if  it  seems  commonplace  to  you.  Send 
scrap  books,  note  books,  drawings,  maps, 
mounted  pictures,  essays,  poems,  songs, 
stories,  posters,  invitations,  pasteboard 
models,  samples  of  articles  included  in 


boxes  packed  for  missionaries,  patch  work, 
needle  work,  hand  work  of  any  kind,  novel- 
ties, games,  programs  and  plans.  (From 
every  leader,  I  ought  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  best  program.  These  can  be  assembled 
in  a  book  and  studied.)  I  should  like  to 
have  the  secretaries  tell  me  of  literature 
they  may  have  found  valuable  to  the  work. 

All  articles  for  the  exhibit  must  reach 
me  by  May  1st.  Please  state  if  you  wish 
the  articles  returned.  Address  Mrs.  M. 
G.  Schucker,  1306  Lancaster  avenue, 
Swissvale  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


More  Mission  Lights 

Frackville,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Joseph  Yost, 
leader,  reports  Clara  Bretz,  Franklin  Bros- 
ius,  Mardell  Fetterman,  Albert  Frantz, 
Bertram  Heinly,  Marion  Irvin,  Blanch 
Irvin,  Blanch  McLean,  Esther  McLean, 
Harry  Walter,  William  Walter. 

St.  Paul's,  Butler,  Pa.,  Mrs.  H.  S.  For- 
inger,  leader,  sends  Pauline  Snyder,  Euth 
David,  George  Eichhorn,  Jr.,  Betty  Eber- 
man,  Dorothy  Gardner,  Mary  Louise 
Perry,  Alice  Clemmens,  Betty  Lou  Beatty, 
Janet  Eensel,  Betty  Jean  Bell,  Romayne 
Wagner,  Vilma  Eichhorn,  Ruth  Bachman. 


"In  the  Vanguard  of  a  Race" 

(Continued  from  Page  l-/i2) 

the  class.  Many  interesting  bits  of  infor- 
mation about  the  Negro  may  be  culled  from 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

For  blackboard  or  poster : 

"I  found  that  hate  in  my  heart  to  any 
man  would  kill  my  usefulness  to  all  men." 
B.  Washington. 

"Souls  grow  under  pressure."  Bur- 
roughs. 

"Loving-kindness  is  a  very  contagious 
thing."   Chap.  VI. 


(Continued  from  Page  131) 

But  she  must  adopt  the  ideal  of  the  Christ 
life  also,  or  she  will  be  doomed  to  material- 
ism and  death.  It  is  not  enougli  to  give 
lier  only  new  social  ideals  and  modern 
business  methods.  We  Christians  are 
responsible  for  China's  life  or  death.  Can 
we  afford  to  give  her  anything  "less  than 
God"?  Sophia  Forsteb  Ruhl. 
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